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ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


HER MIND AND STYLE 
MARK VAN DOREN 


A reader of any novel by Elizabeth Madox Roberts is certain 
sooner or later to remark the presence of a style. Her style, say 
those who do not like it, is more than present; it is obtrusive. But 
even those who like it very much have it uppermost in their minds 
as they proceed, and when they have finished it is the language, or 
the way of writing, which they are most likely to mention in favor 
of the artist they have discovered. Miss Roberts’ first novel, The 
Time of Man, struck the attention of the English-speaking world— 
for it is as well known in England as it is in America—largely be- 
cause of the novelty of its accent. It had other qualities, of course, 
since it is impossible for a piece of fiction to go far without sub- 
stance of some sort. But it had an individual voice; and it is this 
voice which is the most interesting thing about Miss Roberts. 

It is truly interesting, indeed, only because it expresses a charac- 
ter in the speaker. There is probably no such thing as a voice which 
is “beautiful” in itself; our perception of its beauty is a perception 
of something human behind it. So with styles, which are merely 
tiresome when they do not reveal a mental or moral character of 
more or less distinction. Recent American fiction—the fiction 
which has followed by a rather abrupt transition the floundering, 
formless fiction of serious sociological import which had so much 
“significance” during the 1920’s—has generally been distinguished 
by an attempt at style. The vogue of Thornton Wilder is un- 
doubtedly in part the vogue of a novelist who has been able to give 
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the American public that impression of slow, deliberate grace which 
it was not getting from Mr. Dreiser or Mr. Lewis. So also with 
Glenway Wescott, and with half-a-dozen less known figures. So 
certainly with Miss Roberts, who of all these younger novelists is 
the most distinguished because she is the most truly personal—her 
style being most clearly the expression of a mind which is interest- 
ing in its own right. Her style is worth discussing because it in 
itself is a sort of substance. It is more than a way of saying things; 
it is something said, something which would not otherwise have been 
said at all, something, we suspect, which could not be said unless it 
were said in this way. So an interesting person is a person who not 
merely does things interestingly; his doing them is almost the most 
interesting thing about him. 

The clearest feature of Miss Roberts’ style is, strangely enough, 
its monotony. Her books murmur. And there are those, as I have 
hinted, who do not like this. They say she puts them to sleep, that 
she sends out a cloud through which they walk with groping dif- 
ficulty, that they find themselves reading on, page after page, with 
very little notion of what is happening or being said. They com- 
plain of a lack of emphasis, a failure ever to be quite sharp or plain 
enough. They admit that it is all very skillful and nice; but they 
deny that it gets them anywhere, and they assert that after the book 
is closed they remember only that it was well written—not what 
the story was, or what the persons were named, or what they did. 
To show what they mean they might open The Time of Man at al- 
most any page—at page 267, for instance—and read: 

When he was gone she went into the house, moving dreamily through the 
moonlit rooms. To marry and go away, the idea came into her mind slowly, 
spreading unevenly through her sense of the half-lit kitchen and her own 
room which was bright with a square of white light on the floor. She fell 
asleep with no formed wish in her mind and no decision, but when Nellie 
called her out of sleep soon after dawn, while she dressed quickly in the faded 
blue garment, she heard a catbird singing clear fine phrases on a post near her 
window, clear phrases that were high and thin, decisive and final, and she 
knew at the instant that she would marry Jasper and go with him wherever 
he went, and her happiness made a mist that floated about her body as she 
carried the feedings to the hogs and opened the chicken boxes. 
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The lack of emphasis, of course, is deliberate. Not only do these ; a 
sentences flow into one another with a studied sweetness; they make 3 
an endeavor at the same time to conceal the importance of the a 


things they are saying. Imbedded in the third sentence, for instance, 
is the crucial clause of the entire novel—the clause conveying the 
information that Ellen, the heroine, has decided to marry Jasper, 
the hero. But it hides there, it almost defies the reader to note its 
significance. And a reader whose attention has been lulled by the 
pages that have gone before is indeed very likely to miss this sig- 
nificance. He is likely to say to himself: This is a paragraph which 
the author for some reason or other has seen fit to fill with pleasant 
little details; I shall skim through it and get the general impression 
she wants me to have. The decision to marry Jasper seems to the 
outer ear no more important than the color of Ellen’s dress, or the 
patch of white light on the floor, or the necessity of going out to 
feed the hogs. And over all runs the ripple of a style which has not 
modified its pace in more than two hundred lovely pages. 

A reading of the second novel, however, My Heart and My Flesh, 
will accustom one to this quality; and a reading of all the rest— 


very much of a piece. Every page of it has been strained through 
the same mind. And her mind is her character. 

She has been called philosophical—even metaphysical. And there 
is no question that she is somehow disposed in the direction of phil- 
osophy. But “metaphysical” is hardly the word. I should call her 
an epistemologist—not because it is a long and technical word, but 
because there is no other word which will precisely describe the 
| habits of her mind or fully account for her style. An epistemologist 
: is one who studies the source and method of knowledge. He is less 
interested in what we know than in how we know it—if we do. The : 
“if” is usually a big word with him. The epistemologist is likely to ; 
be a skeptic also. Not that he doubts the truth of this or that; he g 
simply doubts its knowability. In his most familiar form he is one 4 
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Jingling in the Wind, The Great Meadow, and A Buried Treasure 

—will bring one to the realization that it is a necessary quality in 7 

anything Miss Roberts would write. Or at any rate to the realiza- iq 

tion that it is involuntarily achieved. For Miss Roberts’ work is 3 
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who challenges us to prove that the mind within the body has any 
satisfactory way of being certain that anything besides itself exists. 
Objects are phantoms; truths are impressions; and the perceiving 
brain may be only a machine that plays with itself, pretending that 
it perceives. 

My conception of Miss Roberts—not necessarily of the woman 
herself, but of the novelist within her—is that she finds very fasci- 
nating the game of observing, comparing, criticizing, measuring, ex- 
plaining, and doubting her impressions of the external world. The 
world for her is not the simple thing, with hard outlines and know- 
able surfaces, which it is for the average person, the average reader. 
It exists somehow at a series of removes from her, so that she must 
make an effort to reach it and see or feel it. She has that most cu- 
rious equipment for a novelist, a doubt that the world exists. Or if 
she does not really doubt this, she finds the world composed on a 
fluid principle, so that objects melt and flow into each other even 
while they are being experienced. Every thing, every person, is 
perceived and understood with difficulty, as through a veil. And 
this veil, furthermore, is of such a weave that it has the special 
property of rendering the sounds and sights which come through 
it strangely uniform in pitch and vividness. No sound is louder 
than any other; no outline is clearer than its neighbor. It is a 
beautiful world behind that screen, since it is a world imagined in 
the mind; but it is a relatively dim one. 

This might easily account for the monotony in Miss Roberts’ 
pages. They murmur in the same way that the world they deal with 
does, and they pass in the same way a procession of ghostly images. 
Not that the writing itself, if examined word by word, is anything 
but precise. But the impression of the whole is not precise. Who is 
more eager to be definite than the groper after something which he 
fears is not there? And who is less able to be vivid than he who 
never can be quite convinced? 

Miss Roberts cannot be really interested in a character who is 
unlike herself. So we find her heroes and heroines epistemologists 
too. They are deeply involved in the problem of knowledge, in- 
veterately concerned with their personal mental processes. It is not 
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without significance, surely, that the heroine of The Great Meadow, 
Diony Hall, grows up in the shadow of a father who reads aloud to 
her from Bishop Berkeley. 

Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind that man need only 
open his eyes to see them. Such I take this important one to be, namely, that 
all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word, all those bodies 
that compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any substance without 
a mind, that their being is to be perceived or known . . . . , that, consequently, 
as long as they are not actually perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind, 
or that of any other created spirit, they must either have no existence at all, 
or else subsist in the mind of some Eternal Spirit. 


This is Diony’s Bible; these are the words which control her every 
movement throughout the book, and for the simple reason that they 
fit her. She has always been concerned with the problem of her own 
identity. The novel begins: 

1774, and Diony, in the spring, hearing Sam, her brother, scratching at a 
tune on the fiddle, hearing him break a song over the taut wires and fling out 
with his voice to supply all that the tune lacked, placed herself momentarily 
in life, calling mentally her name, Diony Hall. “I, Diony Hall,” her thought 
said, gathering herself close, subtracting herself from the diffused life of the 
house that closed about her. 


“Her thought said.” A characteristic phrase, not only for Diony 
Hall but for her creator, who has made her so perfectly in her own 
image. The Great Meadow is only superficially about the settle- 
ment of Kentucky and the marriage of Diony to Berk—and later 
on the necessity Diony is under of choosing between the two hus- 
bands she finds she has—Muir and the Berk who has returned from 
Indian captivity. It is really about the thoughts which Diony has. 
Her decisions are intellectual. The dark and bloody ground into 
which she goes with Berk is dramatic ground for her because her 
entry into it is an entry into a world which hitherto has not existed 
for her because she has not been able to perceive it. Away from it 
she has not been able to experience it because it has not been part of 
herself. Yet there is the desire to experience it. “Her whole body 
swayed toward the wilderness, toward some further part of the 
world which was not yet known or sensed in any human mind, 
swayed outward toward whatever was kept apart in some eternal 
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repository, so that she leaped within to meet this force halfway and 
share with it entirely.” When she arrives there and begins her life 
of hardship she is not like the other women of the settlement. She 
is introspective; she is always learning the new world; she is for- 
ever thinking about it and watching the way it comes into her mind. 
Her reason for admiring Daniel Boone is a reason which no other 
woman could have understood—no woman, shall we say, except 
Miss Roberts. The simple fact about Boone was that he was never 
lost. No part of this world was strange to him; anything seen be- 
came at once, and without any effort, a part of himself; or if it did 
not he was not worried. “It’s curious,” she said to herself. “I’m 
not the Boone kind. I never was... .. I’d be more at home some- 
wheres else... .. I don’t know where. .... 

Of course such a person is never really at home anywhere. If 
effort is necessary before this consummation can be reached, then 
it can never be reached at all. Much thinking and feeling may en- 
rich the person within; they will never, however, bring the outside 
world any closer—rather, perhaps, they will thicken the wall be- 
tween. Miss Roberts’ best people are on the other side of a thick 
wall which shuts them away from the things most people see satis- 
factorily and simply. Her heroines, for instance, lack that direct- 
ness of attack which makes for success in encounters with men. 
Ellen in The Time of Man, Theodosia Bell in My Heart and My 
Flesh, and even the simple-minded Philly of A Buried Treasure 
can do nothing save stand back and watch certain women of the 
world throw nets around their husbands and lovers. They them- 
selves have not the art, for they have not that knowledge of the 
world which would tell them that there is no such art. Speaking to 
themselves while the conquest goes on, they say strained, melo- 
dramatic things about their successful rivals—flatter them by at- 
tributing powers to them which perhaps no person ever had. As for 
themselves, they can only wait and hope that their men will return 
to them. Hoping may bring them and it may not; sometimes, as a 
matter of fact, it does. But this is only one of those accidents of 
life which are intended not to be understood. It has nothing to do 


with the laws of the mind. 
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Diony and Ellen have this characteristic in common, namely, 
that they require a great deal of time to absorb and so after their 
fashion understand the universe about them. This is why the novels 
in which they appear move slowly, as if through a viscous atmos- 
phere, a resisting current of life. This universe of course does not 
exist for them until they see it. But even then it comes only gradu- 
ally into being, like mist taking shape. Meanwhile they feel the face 
of life as a blind person feels surfaces which he wants not only to 
identify but to penetrate and remember—feeling this face monot- 
onously, stroking it over and over with a fine, silent solemnity, 
and, although coming upon many things there, coming never with 
sudden discovery upon the One Thing, whatever it is. Ellen has 
met a strange woman on the road several times, and has talked with 
her. But she does not know her yet. “The woman had been seen 
now a half-dozen times and had become a mass of characteristic 
motions and friendly staring eyes. Ellen longed to fix her into a 
thought, to know what she would say now that she knew how she 
would look saying it.” Such a mind does not make swift headway 
in the world. Yet it is capable of intense experiences, once it can 
experience anything at all; and so the second half of The Time of 
Man is powerfully charged with emotion—though the reader and 
Miss Roberts are the only ones who are conscious of the fact. To 
her husband and children and to all her neighbors Ellen remains to 
the end an incommunicable mystery. 

Philly, feeling with her fingers in A Buried Treasure for the little 
sack of pearls which Andy has secreted under his clothing, might 
be taken as a symbol of all the searching which goes on in Miss 
Roberts’ books. 


In the night Philly fingered again for the sack of pearls, wanting comfort. 
Her hand went lightly to Andy’s side and moved up and down over his hip 
to find the little tape that would lead to the small treasure. She thought that 
she must have fallen asleep in the search, for her hand had found nothing. 
Then she stirred lightly to assure herself that she was awake, and she set 
upon the task more carefully. . . . . When she was still and light again 
she went swiftly over the whole of Andy’s middle, over his trunk and legs, but 
there was no tape and no little sack of pearls. She felt then at his neck and 
his breast, his arms and his ankles, but there was nothing. 
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Even in other respects Andy has his mysteries for Philly. There 
could scarcely be a simpler man in all fiction, yet his wife finds 
herself admitting that ‘when he said nothing there was a curious 
thing, as if it would be a mystery about him or near him.” She might 
have remembered a neighbor woman saying earlier in the book: 

Sometimes you hardly seem acquainted with the man you’re married to 
twenty years, and all the time you know every thought inside his head and 
every act his body can do or is likely ever to do. And there he is, strange. 


So strange you wonder sometimes if it’s a man or a horse or a hay-baler or 
what kind anyway you’re wedded with all your life. 


The humor in that last sentence is a reminder of qualities which 
Miss Roberts richly has in addition to the one quality which has so 
far been spoken of. Her language, it should be said at once, is in it- 
self a thing of perpetual delight—tart with wit as well as languorous 
with longing for certitude. It is the mixture of these elements in it 
that accounts for its pre-eminence over the language of other south- 
ern novelists today who try perhaps to do the same thing Miss 
Roberts is doing. They fail because they lack her complexity of 
mind—which, after everything else is said, is the thing we come back 
to when we are explaining the excellence of a novelist or artist of 
any kind. Her language is the language of her own mind; and so 
is everything in her novels typical of her own character. 

Jingling in the Wind will be puzzling, for instance, to one who ex- 
pects it to be a satire on contemporary civilization such as anyone 
else would write. It is the satire that Miss Roberts alone would 
write—fantastic yet shrewd, fragile yet funny, stylized yet recog- 
nizable. And even its hero, by the way, is in the habit of watching 
his mind. “As he sang,” we hear of Jeremy the rain-maker, “he 
ruminated. It was often his custom and his very great pleasure to 
arrange his thoughts, or some of them, in decent and orderly peri- 
ods.” So My Heart and My Flesh can be contrasted with any of 
those novels in which another southerner, William Faulkner, has 
dealt with the decay of his section. The difference between Mr. 
Faulkner as a Mississippian and Miss Roberts as a Kentuckian is 
not the chief difference between them; there is the larger difference 
which results in the fact that the horrors of 1/y Heart and My Flesh 
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take their due place, and only their due place, in the procession of 
Theodosia Bell’s thoughts. They are not painful because they are 
shrouded in intellect; they arrive through layer upon layer of im- 
pression. 

Miss Roberts is a poet, too, as the last chapter of Jingling in the 
Wind, with its many brilliant songs, will make easily clear. It is 
only there that she has shown herself, I imagine, in her true colors 
as poet. Her first volume to be published, Under the Tree, was a col- 
lection of poems for children. They remain poems for children; 
they have nothing in them, except for the piece called “In the 
Night,” that bears an important relation to the surely more consid- 
erable work she has done in prose. I should not be surprised if she 
became a considerable poet. But it is not necessary that she should, 
since her novels contain so much that we are accustomed to getting 
from poetry in this age. 


THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
MARY E. JOHNSON 


If an Englishman desires to see the “Ellesmere” Chaucer, he 
must travel to the distant Henry E. Huntington Library in San 
Marino, California. If a citizen of Massachusetts wishes to con- 
sult the only original copy known to be in existence of the Book 
of the General Lawes and Libertyes concerning the Inhabitants of 
the Massachusetts, the first printed collection of the laws of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, he must make the same journey. This 
library is a new California gold mine, and scholars are coming from 
far and near to delve in its treasures. 

For about twenty years and up to May 23, 1927, the time of his 
death, Mr. Henry E. Huntington was collecting the great number 
of books and manuscripts, for which the Huntington Library is 
now noted, first and early editions and manuscripts of works in 
English and American history and literature, and later incunabula. 
The collection is housed in a fine building on the beautiful estate, 
which was Mr. Huntington’s home. In the mansion near by is the 
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art gallery, and on the grounds are the botanical gardens, all under 
the same trustees. The exhibitions have been open to the public 
since 1928, but the library had been open to research workers for 
: some time before that. 

4 In May, 1931, the first of the Huntington Library Bulletins was 
7 published by the Harvard University Press and is the best source 
of information for one who wants a somewhat detailed account of 


um the contents of the library. This Library is a collection of collec- 
4 tions, and accounts are given in the Bulletin of about one hundred 
7 of these. They may be the accumulation of a great family through 


several centuries, as is the Bridgewater House Library or the work 
of a single individual, such as the important Clark Collection. 
F These have been consolidated, exact duplicates have been sold, and 
other items have been added. For instance, the ‘““Gutenberg”’ Bible 
was bought as a single item at an auction and for a very large sum 
of money. At the time of Mr. Huntington’s death, there were in the 
library 175,000 volumes, of which approximately one-half would 
be considered rare or unusual. These are now catalogued in various 
ways but not yet by subject. The number of manuscripts cannot 
be estimated, but it is very large. There are perhaps 800,000 of 
them that are not catalogued. Some English scholars resent, in a 
way, that early English treasures have been carried so far away 
from other documents with which they could be used to good 
advantage, but they think that the practical difficulties of combin- | 
ing research on two continents can be overcome by detailed cata- 
- loguing and by improving the facilities for reproducing items. 
. At any rate, many of the items are being better cared for than 
a they ever were before. Every possible device is used which will 
contribute to their preservation. The very rare books are kept in 
a vault, and the new manuscript racks are of steel. All natural 
light is excluded, and temperature and humidity are regulated 
carefully. Photostats of many rare and fragile items have been 
made, so that they may be used in place of the originals. A method 
has been found for preserving wax seals, of which the library has 
a valuable collection. Because of an infestation of bookworms in 
the incunabula collection, over eight thousand volumes have been 
fumigated by a very special process. 
The making of reproductions has become an important part of 
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the work of the library. This is partly for its own use in safeguard- 
ing valuable items, but it is also an aid to scholars, who often 
request the library to have reproductions made and sent to them. 
Other libraries have used copies. Teachers have found it worth 
while to provide photostats of certain items to put into the hands 
of their pupils. The whole of the Lawes and Libertyes of Massa- 
chusetts has been reprinted in a type similar to the original, line for 
line, word for word, even to misspelling and misnumbering. A collo- 
type facsimile has been made of the whole of the first quarto edition 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet (1603). The copy from which this is 
made is one of the two in existence, the other being in the British 
Museum. The Harvard University Press co-operates in this work, 
which will be more and more important as time goes on. An inter- 
esting example of the value of reproduction was the sending to the 
College of William and Mary a plan of its original building. As is 
well known, the town of Williamsburg, Virginia, where the college 
is located, is undergoing a complete architectural renovation and 
restoration through the generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The main purpose of the library as stated is “to encourage 
research in the development of civilization in Great Britain and 
America,” and a number of distinguished scholars have carried 
on their studies at San Marino upon invitation of the trustees. 
Among those who have worked there recently are Sir William 
Henry Beveridge, director of the London School of Economics; 
Dr. Frank Pierce Hill, librarian emeritus, Brooklyn Public Lib- 
rary; Paul Vanderbilt, librarian, Pennsylvania Museum of Art; 
Seymour de Ricci, editor of the Union Catalogue of Manuscripts ; 
Avery O. Craven, professor of history, University of Chicago; 
Hardin Craig, professor of English literature, Stanford University. 
At present, M. A. de Wolfe Howe, consultant in biography in the 
Library of Congress, is at the Huntington Library for the purpose 
of examining the James T. Field Collection and of advising upon 
the best use to be made of the manuscripts. James T. Field was, 
in the midnineteenth century, the most important publisher of 
literary works by Americans, and the collection contains many 
letters from such persons as Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, Mrs. 
Stowe, Lowell, Aldrich, Emerson, and Hawthorne. But, aside from 
those who are specially invited, many other qualified students are 
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doing research work here. Each request to use the library is con- 
sidered on its individual merits. The applicant must send in a list 
of the items that he wishes to see, must name libraries already con- 
sulted, must give references to people of scholastic standing, etc. 
If he is admitted, he must follow the strict rules laid down for the 
guidance of the readers—rules intended to protect the library. 

In hundreds of cases the members of the staff have been of serv- 
ice not only to those who are admitted as readers but to those who 
are too far away to visit the library. They have spent a great deal 
of time in helping some one person, when they have felt that that 
person was in turn doing real service to scholarship. They have 
felt that they must co-operate in scholarly work everywhere. 

One would think that members of that large group called the 
“general public,” whose main interests in life are along far other 
lines than research in ancient books and manuscripts, would take 
no pleasure in this library. On the contrary, 131,000 people visited 
a it during the past year and spent some of their leisure time, now so 
4 plentiful, in viewing the public exhibitions. Of course their main 
| interest in making the trip may have been the art gallery and the 
gardens, but, according to the observations of the guards, they 
spent as much time in the exhibit rooms of the library as they did 
elsewhere on the estate. The exhibits in the main hall are more or 
less permanent, the things that everyone wants to see, such as the 
“Ellesmere” Chaucer, of about 1400; the “Gutenberg”’ Bible, gen- 
erally conceded the earliest extant book produced with movable 
type in Europe; Georgica et Aeneis of Vergil, the manuscript writ- 
ten in Italy about 1400; a manuscript poem of Burns, “Behold, my 
love, how green the groves,” accompanied by an autograph letter; 
Poe’s manuscript poem, “Annabel Lee,” written very neatly, in 
: semivertical style; Kipling’s manuscript poem, very illegible; a 
; note written by Christopher Columbus himself on the Book of 
Privaleges ; the manuscript of Franklin’s Autobiography. There 
are many other things of equal interest, many other books and 
manuscripts, early maps, examples of beautiful binding, an armil- 
lary sphere, etc. 

Another hall is used for special exhibits, such as an exhibit of 
early American schoolbooks for the National Education Asso- | 
ciation, or an exhibit of early scientific books and manuscripts for 
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the National Academy of Science. Just at present, this gallery 
presents a most enlightening introduction to the real Washington, 
an exhibit of the first materials, from which the mythical hero has 
grown. There are pictures, a statue, busts. The manuscripts, maps, 
and books are in glass cases and are arranged in chronological 
order. One takes a trip around the hall, reading the excellent hand- 
book of comments on the life of Washington and on the exhibits 
and seeing many important items. From Washington’s own hand 
and pen are a genealogy of his family, some of his early surveys, 
a report referring to Braddock’s defeat, letters to his officers during 
the Revolution. There are Washington’s formal response to the 
congratulatory address of the General Assembly of Virginia, when 
he was elected president, his survey of Mount Vernon showing each 
tree in the orchard, and his Pocket Day Book or Cash Memoran- 
dums Began 25th of March, 1774. Of great importance is the 
manuscript signed by John Hancock, president, which conveyed 
the first instructions of the Continental Congress to George Wash- 
ington as commander-in-chief of the armed forces of the Colo- 
nies. Altogether, one gains some very vivid glimpses of Washing- 
ton and also some idea of what the Henry E. Huntington Library 
may mean in the future as research workers delve into its treasures 
and use them in such a way as to make them of value to society. 


TEACHING BY COMPARISON 
ROWENA KEITH KEYES 


It is almost a truism that the essence of judgment is comparison 
—that reasoned thinking necessitates the setting side by side of 
two ideas—that when we pronounce a thing “good” or “‘bad”’ either 
morally or aesthetically the statement implies comparison with 
some standard, conscious or subconscious. Yet perhaps not often 
enough does this fact furnish the ground-plan for the teaching 
edifice. It seems worth while, therefore, to indicate a few of the 
fields of English teaching both in high school and in college where 
comparison has proved a stimulus to active thought as contrasted 
with passive acceptance. 
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Perhaps the most obvious and the most usual utilization of com- 
parison is the placing side by side of past social conditions por- 
trayed in a book that the pupils are reading, and corresponding 
conditions today. Were the women of The Odyssey as influential 
in their homes as are modern women? Had they as full and as 
busy lives? Was the sea travel of Odysseus, propelled by oar and 
wind, more or less exciting than are machine-propelled journeyings 
today? Was the mob in Julius Caesar impelled by the same 
emotions as our present-day proletariat? Is the effect of prison 
life on Dr. Manette or on Clifford Pyncheon paralleled by the 
results of imprisonment in the United States? Such questions give 
rise to interesting discussions, and, if treated in individual themes, 
they may be made the test of apprehension and the stimulus to 
individual reasoning. 

Again, the teaching of lyric poetry is greatly facilitated by com- 
parison. The poems of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats may often 
be made clear through the preliminary reading of present-day 
verse which reflects scenes familiar to the pupil yet akin to the 
themes of the elder poets. “Brooklyn Bridge at Dawn,” by Richard 
le Gallienne, for the New York boy or girl, is a means of approach 
to Wordsworth’s “Westminster Bridge.” “In Flanders Fields” 
invites comparison with Collins’ ‘““How Sleep the Brave.” The 
much-loved but overworked “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer, may lead 
to the reading of Cowper’s smooth-running lyric beginning “The 
poplars are felled.” The ecstasy of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“O world, I cannot hold thee close enough” is that of Wordsworth’s 
“My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow in the sky.” “O 
Captain! My Captain,” with its appeal to the American boy’s 
admiration for Lincoln, may lead to his understanding of Words- 
worth’s sense of England’s need for the spirit of Milton in “Milton, 
thou shouldst be living at this hour.” It is often difficult at first 
for a pupil to follow a poet’s keen vision of even this present world. 
Yet once he has begun to understand that imaginative insight, he 
is interested in taking a further step—comparing the poet’s picture 
of today with that of yesterday. Another type of comparison il- 
luminating to poetry is illustrated in the experiment of a teacher 
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whose class studied Amy Lowell’s poems side by side with the 
paintings of modern artists. Again, the figures of speech, in which 
lies much of the charm of poetry, are of course based chiefly on 
comparison, but the untrained mind must needs be stimulated to 
visualize both members of the comparison. A discoverer looking 
with “wild surmise” upon a new world; a book-lover finding a 
delightful author hitherto unknown to him—these ideas do not at 
once come to the young reader of Keats’s sonnet, obvious as they 
may seem to the teacher. Yet the comparison yields real pleasure 
to pupils if they have been led previously to consider their own 
voyages of discovery—first in woods or fields and then in newly 
discovered fiction. 

Comparison of individual “outside” reading with classics read 
by the entire group is productive of great interest. Are the charac- 
ters in the book you are reading as vividly portrayed as in this 
older novel? Is Warwick Deeping’s Sorrell more or less unselfish 
a parent than Silas Marner? Why is the school life of Jane Eyre 
more painful than that depicted in boarding-school stories of today? 
How does Dr. Lavendar, in Old Chester Tales, compare in wisdom 
with the vicar of Wakefield? Can you find an essay in the Con- 
tributors’ Club of the Atlantic or in a modern collection that has 
the humor (or the pathos) of one by Charles Lamb? Is your 
favorite detective writer more skilful than Conan Doyle or Poe? 
In trying to find adequate answers to these problems the student 
reads with a definite goal. 

To read Sesame and Lilies is of course to invite innumerable 
comparisons between nineteenth- and twentieth-century standards 
of life. Do parents now as then aim at a false idea of advancement? 
How do woman’s opportunities today for making the home or the 
state a “place of peace” compare with her opportunities in Ruskin’s 
time? How do our methods of helping the poor compare with those 
which Ruskin condemned? 

The teaching of Shakespeare’s plays can be illuminated for 
both bright and dull pupils by comparison. For the better students 
the study of Macbeth is made doubly interesting by reports on 
certain of the Greek tragedies and on such modern tragedies as 
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those of Ibsen and O’Neill. The varying ideas of tragic force— 
man’s own sin or weakness, the will of the gods, heredity and en- 
vironment—become subjects of tense consideration. On the other 
hand, classes for whom Shakespeare is difficult can usually be 
roused to interest through comparison of his plays with some of the 
better motion pictures and attempts to plan their presentation on 
the screen. 

Nowhere is comparison more natural or more inspiring than in 
the field of biography. To bring into juxtaposition the fifteenth- 
century explorer of America and the twentieth-century explorer 
of Africa; the medieval St. Francis and the modern Father 
Damien; the early scientific genius Galileo and the American 
wizard Edison; Clara Barton, heroine of the American Red Cross, 
and Jane Addams, friend of the poor—this is to compel the form- 
ing of judgments that are to be found in no textbook or encyclo- 
pedia. 

The study of specific literary periods in college English courses 
can also be lighted up by individual reports of a comparative 
nature. The student who compared Jonathan Wild the Great with 
You Can’t Win found herself forced not merely to know the sordid 
events in the former story of eighteenth-century crime, but to 
single out the problems of character, social conditions, and author’s 
attitude involved. Apprehension of the essence of sentimentalism 
is likely to be stimulated in the student who compares Richardson’s 
Clarissa with the “girl in the green hat.” Sex realism in Tom Jones 
is so different an affair from that in novels of D. H. Lawrence or 
May Sinclair that the comparison clarifies much of the eighteenth- 
century temper. Laurence Sterne’s revolt against standards of 
form in his hodgepodge arrangement of Tristram Shandy seems 
much more reasonable when considered in the light of the modern 
revolt against “structure” in James Joyce and Dorothy Richard- 
son. The essays of Addison and Steele can best be appreciated by 
the student who reads some of the foremost modern columnists. 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism needs to be laid side by side with the 
critical standards of a Spingarn or a Canby. 

The suggesting of comparative topics demands on the part of 
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the teacher a wide range of reading and some capacity for original 
thinking. Perhaps this demand is the best feature of the method, 
for only a live spark can give kindling. The reward guaranteed to 
him who undertakes to teach by comparison is some of the “best 
fun” that is to be had in classroom experience. 


TO ROBERT FROST’ 
EDNA DAVIS ROMIG 


How many a pasture spring 
You have cleaned to make the waters clear and sweet. 
You raked the leaves, and never once exhorted 
Us to keep our own springs free 
From roil and leaf and stick. 
You have spent no rhetoric 
In glorifying cleanliness or scolding at débris. 
You do not placard any pasture spring 
With creeds of how or why we drink, 
Or rhapsodize upon its lovely blue. 

That’s why, I think, 
W hen we want water clear and cold and deep, 
We come too. 


1(If the reader does not know Frost’s “Going to the Pasture,” he is advised to 
look it up before reading these verses.—Ep1TOoR.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CREATIVE WRITING’ 
MILDRED WRIGHT 


To arouse interest in creative writing, I have found the pupil- 
chairman project valuable. The original purpose of the chairman 
project was to bring before the class all the material related to our 
English work that we could find, and also to encourage creative 
writing. As I felt that the pupils would be more interested if they 
found the material themselves and voluntarily offered original con- 
tributions, I appointed a chairman in each of my classes to act for 
one week, and then new chairmen took their places. Each chairman 
was given the first ten minutes of the class period to present his own 
material and to call upon members of the class whom he had asked 
to contribute, or who had volunteered some material. A large part 
of the success of a chairman depended upon his ability to persuade 
members of the class to contribute. He learned that they usually 
offered nothing if he merely asked for a theme, and that he must 
give them some suggestions about what he wanted in order to make 
his week a success. Upon his appointment he would consult with 
me to see what I had planned for the week’s work, and then would 
organize his campaign accordingly. 

Although certain days might be set aside definitely for creative 
writing, the pupil chairman always sought it at the first of the pe- 
riod, even on grammar-exercise days, so that interest was not lost 
and many pupils were contributing without having definite work 
assigned to them. Often through the chairman work we found a 
correlation of material with their civics, history, or Latin classes 
that I would not have realized if it had not been for the chairman 
project. This kept the pupils on the alert to discover material cor- 
relating with their English work which suggested to them ideas on 
subjects within their own experience. 

Another suggestion for arousing interest in creative writing was 
to read to the class several poems that might make them think of 


* Read before the Senior High School Section of the National Council of the 
Teachers of English, Milwaukee, November 28, 1931. 
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some experience of their own. I asked them to tell in a sentence 
whether the poem brought to their minds a picture or any other 
sense impression, or some interesting thought about life. If it sug- 
gested a picture, they should try to make us see that picture, and if 
it gave them some interesting idea, they were to state it so vividly 
that the class would comprehend. 

This was for the first reading of the poems. After we had finished, 
I would collect their sentences and read the best ones. I tried to 
show them that these sentences were good because they so vividly 
pictured the sense impression or made the thought clear. After the 
second reading of the poem I would suggest to them to write down 
titles for poems or short sketches of their own. I had carefully 
chosen poems that I felt would cause them to remember something 
within their own experience. We then discussed the titles which 
they had written, and limited them to some one definite picture or 
idea. 

Now was the time to discuss kinds of poetry, such as free, blank, 
and rhymed verse, avoiding technical terms at first, and simply 
noticing the number of beats to a line and the various methods of 
rhyming. Occasionally we would try a group poem in the meter of 
one of the poems read to them. Perhaps they would be a little shy 
about their contributions at first, but soon, after they saw how it 
was done, there would be many lines suggested, and much discus- 
sion about the choice. 

Keeping classbooks of the best creative writing also increased the 
interest of the class in attempting original writing of their own. We 
selected the best work for our two classbooks—one of poetry and 
one of prose. Poor work was discarded, unless there was some idea 
in it that was worth while working over, and the pupil chose a new 
subject the next day. I feel that very little is gained by revising a 
meaningless theme or poem. On the other hand, a good idea in a 
poorly constructed theme is worth developing, and the pupil should 
continue his work with that subject. 

We grouped the poems and prose according to some definite, in- 
teresting classification. One book had a picture of Pegasus on the 
outside, and the content page read: “Out-of-Doors with Pegasus,” 
which included nature poems; “In the Path of Pegasus,” which de- 
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scribed interesting characters; ‘Pegasus Soars,” which was lyric 
poetry; and “Pegasus Capers,” our humorous poetry. 

Another book, with a picture of Puck on the outside, had the 
groupings: “People We Know,” ‘The Out-of-Doors,” “Friends of 
Puck,” and “Perky Poems for Puck.” 

Last year we called our poetry book An Argosy of Verse, and ar- 
ranged the poems under these headings: “Driftwood,” “Day- 
dreams,” “Pictures—Here and There,” “Winter Seas,” “On Clas- 
sical Seas,” and “Light Cargo.” 

I have noticed that the pupils seem to be very proud of these 
classbooks and often bring in friends to see them. The following 
year the books are always of interest to new pupils and give them 
an idea of what they may be able to do. 

I also made a study of essays, or parts of essays, that might arouse 
interest in creative writing. It was more difficult to choose the es- 
says than it was the poetry, as the essay type of writing is often too 
mature and subtle for younger pupils. After the essays were once 
chosen on the basis of being within the experience of the group, they 
suggested to the pupils as many personal experiences as the poetry 
had done, as there were many interesting ideas in the wanderings of 
one essay. For their writing I suggested that they give only one 
short, concrete, vivid experience. Later I copied on the board some 
extracts from their work that were especially good because of the 
material, the sound, and the arrangement of words. In this way 
they learned to improve their prose technique, and their sketches 
were brief, sincere, better constructed, and more interesting and re- 
flective than before. 

This year I have been collecting from my reading short selections 
appealing especially to the senses of taste, smell, and sound. A se- 
lection from Martha Ostenso’s Waters under the Earth, regarding 
queer and unusual tastes resulted in some very vivid descriptions 
of the tastes of milk of magnesia, old chewing gum, chicory-seed 
coffee, fresh tar, a penetrating perfume, and a forty-cent Havana 
cigar. We have grouped these together under “Pungent Recollec- 
tions” and expect to add to our list. 

Another method of persuading the class to compose interesting 
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sentences was to give them a list of words and ask them to write 
what these words made them think of. Here are some of the results: 

The elephant’s tiny eyes, set in his massive head, look like little gnomes peek- 
ing from a mountain side. 

The snow was furious like the blinded Cyclops. 

My desk is like the wreck of a paper mill. 

The fog was like the smoke from grandpa’s pipe. 

His eyes were cold and calculating, bright stones in a mountain of flesh. 

He slunk away into the gathering gloom as would a whipped cur. 

The purring of the cat reminded one of distant static on a radio. 

The weather is like a joker; it’s always fooling. 

The wind was a blinded Polyphemus raging among the rocks. 


In giving suggestions for arousing interest in creative writing, I 
have only briefly mentioned technical details of conducting the 
class. I want to discuss several points in relation to this. 

Periods or units of two weeks are about the right length for inten- 
sive creative work. In an English department it is not possible to 
take this time for creative writing unless the group requirements 
are made flexible enough to allow time for it. This should be an im- 
portant part of the English work and requires time for developing. 

As I mentioned before, on creative-writing days poems or essays 
are read, experiences discussed, subjects decided upon, and then 
everyone is writing. The teacher is there for consultation and sug- 
gestions, and finds the period a busy one. Guidance is an important 
feature of the creative-writing class, for even if a person does not 
become a successful writer, he is richer for the training he has had in 
it. If the group, as a whole, seems to need instruction in regard to 
technique, a poem is composed by the class, while the teacher or a 
class member writes it on the board, and occasionally helps out with 
a suggestion. 

Pupils are urged to bring in poems and prose paragraphs which 
they consider good as models. A scrapbook is kept of this material 
with the contributors’ names on the items, and the pupils may refer 
to this book. Only the best are included, but the merits of each are 
discussed with the contributor. I believe thoroughly in pupil judg- 
ment, but the pupil must first be guided until his judgment is de- 
veloped. 

Teachers have always drawn on the personal experience and ob- 
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servation of pupils for creative writing, but approaching this 
through the medium of literature has led to a more artistic and vivid 
expression of the pupil’s experiences and ideas. So often pupils give 
only incomplete outlines of their thoughts. With a model before 
them, not for form or content but for suggestion, they finish their 
comparisons and are not satisfied with merely stating their thoughts, 
but try to find some figurative way of carrying the picture across to 
their audiences. This is especially true of pupils of other nationali- 
ties. Often they have far more poetic ideas than the American chil- 
dren. Instead of giving them a low mark for poor craftsmanship, we 
put a premium on the thought, and, being encouraged, they work on 
their material until they can make it clear to us. In doing this they 
learn much more about the technique of writing than if we had 
started with rules and rated them low for not following them. 

I also believe that this method of approach to creative writing by 
means of carefully selected poems and sketches would bring inter- 
esting results with more adult classes, and at present I am working 
on a course of this kind along with the course in creative writing 
that I am planning for my high-school pupils. Some poems, having 
universal appeal, would be the same for both groups, but an adult 
group, having had broader experience, would also appreciate the 
more philosophical poetry. Repeatedly, illustrative material has to 
be discarded because its appeal does not come within the experience 
of the majority of the group. 

Interest in creative writing leads to the development of a creative 
audience—an audience which commends if it likes what is present- 
ed, but which will show stoic disapproval if it does not, and at times, 
I fear, unstoic disapproval. In the creative audience there is an ele- 
ment of suspense. The curtain is going up for them on something 
new. The creative audience is proud of the talent its class possesses, 
proud of its book of the best creative writing, and has secret ambi- 
tions to produce something of its own. Even if a member does not 
succeed, it means something to have had the desire, and a sense of 
appreciation has been developed. 

In this method of approach to creative writing by putting before 
the pupil the very best art, the artist’s work speaks for itself, and 
arouses in others the desire to create. It is this impulse to create 
which leads to new adventures in the field of creative writing. 
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Under the influence of the twin diseases of commercialism and 
standardization, our American life has become a business of dealing 
in futures. We are prone to live on expectations. Thus the typical 
American query is: ‘“What’ll we do next?” No experience of life is 
looked upon as of very great value in itself; it is of worth primarily 
as an approach to the threshold of another experience. Success is 
habitually conceived in terms of the concentration of wealth and 
power. And because this view conceives life solely in terms of the 
struggle to achieve this goal, it inevitably develops a philosophy of 
suspended satisfaction, an attitude of expectancy, in which the pres- 
ent becomes merely a means of arriving at the future, and today is 
of value only because it leads to tomorrow. 

I am of the opinion that the present form of this disease among 
us is in large measure due to controllable factors, apart from a fun- 
damental weakness of human nature. I think we are now reaping 
the fruits of a training in which there loomed very large such con- 
cepts as the log-cabin-to-White-House legend and the enchanting 
propaganda of the way-to-wealth formula. In es sracing such con- 
cepts of unlimited opportunity for self-advance: nent, we have lost 
the practice of living for present satisfactions. We need to shift 
attention from results to process, to forget the balance sheet, the 
savings account, and the election returns in order to enter into the 
joy of work and play. If we could stop saying “Where will that get 
me?” and “Where do we go from here?” we might oftener be able 
to exclaim “What fun I’m having!” To concentrate attention on 
the moment, the experience that confronts us now—to relish it, to 
accept it as an enjoyable scene in the total drama of life—that is the 
kind of culture that we lack. To survive the ever increasing tempo 
of life in our Machine Age, and the persistent pressure of an acquisi- 
tive society, we must exert our skill to encourage the ancient art of 
living. 
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We accordingly assume the task of leading toward such a stand- 
ard of values by developing appreciation through written expres- 
sion. The first problem, then, is to direct the student’s attention to 
the intrinsic interest of the casual experience. One of the most dis- 
couraging, and at the same time challenging, complaints to be heard 
from pupils is the frequent wail: ‘But nothing has happened to me 
that’s interesting enough to write about!”’ Such unhappy children 
do not need persuasion; they need an eye-opener. They may have 
read the whole of A Child’s Garden of Verse, but they have yet to be 
taught the meaning of the lines, 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


How can we best awaken them to the entrancing interest of the mul- 
tiplicity of things—and experiences—which every day offers? 

Why is it that Wordsworth’s stanza about the violet is a more 
beautiful experience to the average child than the violet itself? Why 
are you induced by October’s bright-blue weather to burst forth 
with your favorite lines from Shelly’s “Ode”? Or why does Hilda 
Doolittle’s picture of the pine-whirling sea make the sight of waves 
more lovely? The answer is a commonplace of modern psychology: 
that impression is only one-half of an experience; that the other 
half— namely, expression—is required to make the experience com- 
plete. In the words of Dr. Sharp: “Not until you have reviewed 
your day have you lived it. You need to see things twice before you 
have had a whole experience.” 

The problem then restates itself thus: How can this self-expres- 
sion, so essential to a complete experience, best be encouraged? 

Few of us are so fortunate as to deal with pupils who have spent 
their first eight years in an environment like that of Lincoln School. 
We have to create our own springboard, or point of departure. With 
ninth-grade pupils I usually begin by introducing the school mag- 
azine to them, and then go on to establish a distinction between two 
kinds of writing, which we call “conscious” and “unconscious” art. 
Whether or not the distinction is a valid one from an aesthetic point 
of view, the pupils are ready to accept it at once. The “Gettysburg 
Address” is unconscious art—its virtue is simplicity and absolute 
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sincerity; “The Raven” is conscious art—it is carefully calculated 
for a predetermined effect. Then I read aloud from a previous issue 
of our magazine two Freshman essays to illustrate these two kinds 
of art. One tells the experiences of a German boy who at the end of 
the war waited long in vain for the return of his father. It is called 
“Some Other Day,” and in spite of its crudities rings so true that 
the listeners always recognize it as an actual experience. The other, 
entitled ‘The Bog and the Bittern,” describes very effectively the 
author’s first experience of seeing a booming bittern and of getting 
into a quagmire. It is studded with inkhorn terms, such as “I froze 
abruptly,” “with hurried slowness,” and “his legs bringing up the 
rear,” but the whole is very realistic. The listeners never fail to 
recognize the distinction, and somehow the performance inspires 
them to make efforts of their own. You may guess which kind of 
writing they choose to emulate! Presently you receive in abun- 
dance descriptions of Wisconsin nightfall, Wyoming sunset, or 
storms at sea—all out of personal experience. I remember particu- 
larly the plight of the girl who related how she took refuge under the 
dining table when guests arrived. When they sat down to dine, she 
was marooned; but she reaped adequate compensation for the awk- 
wardness of her position in the amusement of reconstructing the 
figure and disposition of each guest from the size, shape, and be- 
havior of his feet, even to the corpulent lady who for comfort’s sake 
temporarily removed her shoes. 

Part of the effectiveness of this device is of course due to the fact 
that the illustrative material is of student origin. But if such ma- 
terial is not available, a good substitute may be found in a book 
issued recently by Houghton Mifflin, Readings in Description and 
Narration, by Barnicle, Beals, and Terry. Here is an invaluable aid 
to the teacher of composition. 

Experience and the testimony of many teachers and writers in- 
dicates that the habit (or obligation, leading eventually to habit) 
of keeping a daily journal will encourage the lightning-play of im- 
agination over the familiar experiences of life. The self-imposed 
obligation of putting something into writing every day, and the 
desire to put down nothing that is not of interest, will work wonders 
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in turning attention sharply upon common life-experiences, and 
in giving the pupil’s observation a keen imaginative edge. A girl 
studies the faces as she rides in the elevated train, and records the 
observations in her journal. The title is “The Menagerie Game,” 
and not the least ludicrous is the comparison of her own face, re- 
flected in the window, to a terrier guarding a rat-hole! Presently 
she will be looking beyond external features, peering behind the 
masks; and whether or not she solves the enigma of each face cor- 
rectly is beside the point; the important thing is that she will be 
constructing lives in the light of her own experience, and thus deep- 
ening her sympathy. She properly ignores the restraint laid upon 
speculation in the last lines of a poem which we published recently, 
entitled “On the Elevated Train”’: 

She stared long at her book, 

No page she turned, 


No line she read, 
But lo, her left hand shook. 


She sighed the faintest sigh, 
And turned to hide 

From curious look 

The tear back in her eye. 


What tragedy or trial 

Deep in her heart 

Was not for me, 

Who merely sat across the aisle. 


But even the girl who wrote this poem was interpreting what she 
saw. Such reproduction of experience is the impulse of all really 
worthy writing. 

Impressions, then, are only the raw materials for a sense of 
wonder, a sense of beauty, and human sympathy; but these ap- 
preciations are truly nourished when the experience comes out again 
from the crucible of mind and heart as the unique expression of 
personality. 

When your problem is to encourage rational thinking, the same 
principle holds. You must accordingly take care to begin with ques- 
tions that have a real interest for high-school people. Assign a topic 
like “The Purpose of the Primary” or “The Social Effects of Amer- 
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ican Control in Haiti,” and fry in the heat of your own disgust at 
the results; but let the pupils read from “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” (don’t be too sure that no good can come out of such a 
poem! ) the tragic lines, 

Was there a man dismayed? 


Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d, 


and then ask them to imagine themselves in the shoes of the officer 
who received from his superior the command to charge, knowing 
that it was a terrible mistake, possibly coming from a general in 
his cups, and that it would mean certain death to the entire brigade. 
Would they have carried out the order? You will have a debate on 
your hands for next Monday whether you want it or not—if you 
can manage to put it off until Monday. 

Again, if your list of required home readings includes The Deer- 
slayer or The Last of the Mohicans, first read the book again your- 
self, in order that you may be in a properly sympathetic frame of 
mind; then make the assignment as cheerfully and as brazenly as 
you can; when they have finished, if ever, or perhaps even better, 
when their courage begins to fail, read them Mark Twain’s shame- 
less, ribald essay on Cooper, and lean back to watch results. Unless 
your class is intellectually dead as Marley’s ghost, you will have an 
instructive discussion in progress at once, and if it is Deerslayer 
they have read, the whole group will take issue with Mark Twain 
in the matter of Cooper’s women. 

One other case: One of the arguments that arise among tenth- 
year pupils in the study of David Copper field deals with the youth- 
ful David’s blindness in love. Why did he not have sense enough to 
see that he and Little Blossom would never make each other hap- 
py? Somebody brings up the all-but-forgotten poetic doctrine of 
affinities, and when it is made clear to the majority, who are scien- 
tific dogs of unbelievers, that there actually persists a belief to the 
effect that Providence has placed somewhere in the world a perfect 
soul-mate for every son of God, who will make him supremely 
happy if only they can find each other, your young materialist pipes 
up and flatly pronounces that impossible. You rush into the lists 
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on the side of romance, head him off, and remark that of course you 
don’t expect young people today, trained in science, nurtured among 
machines, and devoid of poetic sensibilities, to believe such roman- 
tic notions. He comes right back at you, hot for the chase, and re- 
states his view with emphasis: “But that can’t be. It’s impossible! 
There are more women in the world than men.” 

If your people are sufficiently mature, you may arouse similarly 
vital discussions by means of the business anecdotes which used to 
appear a few years ago in the Golden Book Magazine under the 
heading, “Ethics in a Business Suit,” or by the oracular remarks of 
prominent people in the section entitled “So They Say.” Such re- 
marks of illustrious persons may also be found on occasion in the 
Literary Digest, in Reader’s Digest, and in the newspapers. 

Dr. Morrison was undoubtedly right in declaring recently that 
those people are mistaken who insist that our college students to- 
day cannot think. He is convinced that they can think vigorously, 
provided you give them something to think about. That is true for 
high-school people too. And I believe that there are more inspiring 
topics available than “Ministrant Functions of Government” or 
“A Comparison of Bryant’s and Wigglesworth’s Views of Death.” 
Suggest discussion topics that high-school pupils can be vitally in- 
terested in, and let the preposition-at-the-end-of-a-clause take care 
of itself. In this way you give encouragement to a really vital ap- 
preciation of the problems of living. 

In former times education was conceived as a process of prepar- 
ing men for the next world. That conception has been long since 
abandoned. After it came an education of preparation for life in 
the midst of a material civilization, by which we have encouraged 
the philosophy of ambition and the attitude of expectancy. Now 
we need an education for enjoyment and understanding, as the fruit 
of which each casual experience, whether it be a conversation, a 
sunrise, a voyage, or a book, may be relished as a cordial new and 
rare, and the business of life shall give way to the art of living. Only 
so can the new leisure of a machine age contribute to the fineness of 
life. Toward such a goal intelligently directed effort in written ex- 
pression can contribute an admirable discipline. 
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LONG AND SHORT WORK PERIODS: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN NINTH-GRADE ENGLISH 


ROBERT B. WEAVER 


The purpose of this article is to report an experiment to deter- 
mine the relative efficiency of long and short work periods which 
was conducted by the writer in two sections of a ninth-grade course 
in Community-Life English. Papers which were written by pupils 
in one section of the course during fifty-minute periods were com- 
pared with papers which were written by pupils in another section 
during fifteen-minute periods. The comparison of the papers writ- 
ten during the long and short work periods was in reference to types 
and frequency of errors in English, number of words written per 
error, number of words written per minute, and treatment of civics 
content. 

In the course in Community-Life English in which the experi- 
ment was conducted, four units of community civics are studied; 
literature which illuminates the subject content of these units is 
read; and oral and written exercises which explain and interpret 
the civics content and the literature are prepared. In connection 
with the written work, elements of grammar and usage are studied 
by the pupils. Following are representative books which have 
proved valuable in the conduct of the course: 

Hitt. Community Life and Civic Problems. Ginn & Co. 

. Readings in Community Civics. Ginn & Co. 

Jupp and MarsHa.v. Lessons in Community and National Life, Series, A, B, 
and C. Federal Bureau of Education. 

LyMAN and Hitt. Literature and Living. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

MarsHALL. The Story of Human Progress. Macmillan Co. 

. Readings in the Story of Human Progress. Macmillan Co. 

PaTTERSON. “Literature Series for Junior High Schools.” Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

SHEPHERD. Guidance in Composition. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

. Unit Studies in Grammar. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


The data in this investigation were obtained from papers which 
were written by the pupils of two sections on the subject “The 
School and Education.”’ These papers were written as soon as the 
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pupils indicated by satisfactory test scores and completed exercises 
that they understood the following elements of the unit: 


. Education is an inner change. 

. We first learn without a plan. 

. We learn formally in a systematic manner. 

. The school has been the chief agency of formal education since Colonial days. 

. Individuals profit by education, and the values they receive depend upon 
their aims and purposes. 

. The individual has definite obligations and responsibilities if he gets the most 
out of school. 


an 


Each pupil in one section, hereafter to be referred to as Section A, 
wrote a comprehensive paper telling everything that he knew about 
the subject “The School and Education.” The pupils were given as 
much time as they desired to complete their discussions, which were 
written during fifty-minute periods. The papers which were not 
completed at the end of a class period were collected by the instruc- 
tor and returned to the pupils at the beginning of the following class 
period. This procedure was continued until all the papers were com- 
pleted. Thus, the pupils had no opportunity to get assistance from 
anyone, and it was possible to determine the exact amount of time 
used by each pupil in writing his account. The pupils were cau- 
tioned at different times that their papers should not be turned in 
as finished until they had written everything that they knew about 
the subject; that as much time as they desired would be provided. 
The instructor stressed the necessity for much proofreading, edit- 
ing, and revising. 

In the other section of the course, hereafter to be referred to as 
Section B, each pupil wrote a comprehensive paper telling every- 
thing that he knew about the same subject of study, “The School 
and Education.” In this section, however, the papers were written 
during fifteen-minute periods, and were collected by the instructor 
each day at the expiration of the time limit. The papers were re- 
turned to the pupils at the beginning of the following class period. 
During the remaining thirty-five minutes of each class period the 
pupils studied the following unit of the course, “The Church and 
Religion.” As was the case in Section A, the pupils had no opportu- 
nity to get assistance from anyone. They were told at different 
times that they would be given as many class periods (fifteen min- 
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utes per period) as they desired to complete their papers, and that 
they were expected to write everything that they knew about the 
subject of study. The pupils used whatever time they desired in 
proofreading, editing, and revising their written work. 

The papers which were written by the pupils of both sections 
were read by three carefully selected, experienced teachers of Eng- 
lish composition, who were doing advanced work in English. They 
recorded the number of werds in each discussion and the number 
of errors in capitalization, punctuation, spelling, possessives, tense, 
agreement, and sentence structure. Each of the three teachers cor- 
rected every paper, and no error was recorded until all of them 
agreed that a mistake had been made and agreed concerning the 
type of error. Each worked on the papers individually first, and 
then they worked in a committee in making their final tabulations. 

The pupils in the two sections were compared in order to ascer- 
tain their relative ages and abilities. In Section A the average 
chronological age in months was 163.3; in Section B, 160.4. In 
Section A the average intelligence quotient was 115.1; in Section B, 
119.0. The average rate of reading as measured by one of the tests 
in Gray’s Silent Teaching Tests was 3.66 for Section A, and 4.06 
for Section B. The average rate of reading as measured by the 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test was 129.4 for Section A, 
and 99.7 for Section B; the average comprehension score on the 
same test was 47.8 for Section A and 29.6 for Section B. The aver- 
age comprehension score on the Thorndike-McCall Scale was 68.9 
for Section A and 64.0 for Section B. The average score on the Hill 
Test of Civic Attitudes for Section A was 16.0 and for Section B, 
16.1. The average score on the Reavis-Breslich Test in the Funda- 
mental Operations of Arithmetic and in Problem Solving for Sec- 
tion A was 63.1 and for Section B, 41.5. The average score on the 
Inglis Test of English Vocabulary for Section A was 71.0 and for 
Section B, 51.7. Thus it appears that Section A was somewhat 
superior to Section B. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The comparisons which follow become significant when studied 
in reference to the data presented in Table I. The pupils of Section 
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A made fewer errors because they wrote shorter papers, but the 
pupils of Section B did the better work. 

Most of the errors were due to mistakes in punctuation and spell- 
ing. In Section A the average number of errors in punctuation was 
3.86; and in Section B the average number of errors in punctuation 
was 7.91. The average number of errors in spelling for Section A 
was 2.43, and for Section B, 5.47. Errors in sentence structure were 
more frequent than errors in possessives, tense, or agreement. In 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF DaTA OBTAINED FROM PAPERS WRITTEN IN SECTIONS A AND B 


Sec. A Sec. B 
(Long Periods) | (Short Periods) 

Total number of minutes used.............-.....005- 2,250 3,010 
Total number of words per minute............... moat 123.2 210.7 

Total number of words written...........6..cicesceee 11,960 27,984 
Total number of words per error..................... 1598.2 1990.9 

Total scores on content and interpretation of materials. . 66 go 


Section A the average number of errors in sentence structure was 
1.43; and in Section B, 2.08. In Section A the average number of 
errors in agreement, possessives, and tense was 1.0, 0.21, and 0.13 
respectively. In Section B, the average number of errors of the 
same three types was 1.52, 0.60, and 0.39 respectively. The pupils 
of Section B wrote more than twice as many words as did the pupils 
of Section A, and they wrote more words per errors than did the 
pupils of Section A. The pupils of Section B wrote 3.8 more words 
per minute than did the pupils of Section A. It appears that the 
pupils of Section B who used the fifteen-minute periods did better 
work in English than did the pupils in Section A who used the fifty- 
minute periods. It should be remembered that in most respects the 
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pupils of Section B were inferior to the pupils of Section A. Al- 
though the average intelligence quotient for Section B is a little 
higher than the average intelligence quotient for Section B (differ- 
ence of 3.9), the scores on the tests given to the two sections indi- 
cated that the pupils of Section A were slightly superior. Since this 
is true, and since the teaching methods in the two sections were so 
carefully controlled and were identical, it is unlikely that anything 
other than the fifty- versus fifteen-minute periods accounts for the 
differences in results. 

After the three teachers of composition had completed correcting 
the papers for English, the writer read them for content and for 
interpretation of civic materials, and recorded a grade for each 
paper. Arabic numerals 1-5 were used in marking: 1 indicating 
poor; 2, fair; 3, good; 4, very good; and 5, excellent. Judgment of 
the papers was based upon predetermined standards of comprehen- 
sion, and the bases were the same for all pupils. The average score 
for Section A, as indicated in the table, was 2.8, and the average 
score for Section B was 3.9. Three pupils in Section A and eight 
pupils in Section B were given grades of 5; and six pupils in Section 
A and three pupils in Section B were given grades of 2. No pupil in 
Section B wrote a poor paper, but three pupils in Section A wrote 
poor papers, receiving grades of 1. Although there were exceptions, 
in general, the pupils who used the short-time work periods wrote 
accounts which indicated more thorough mastery and understand- 
ing than did the pupils who used the long-time periods. 

Thus, in regard to both English expression and content mastery, 
the short-time periods of fifteen minutes appear to have been more 
valuable than the long-time periods oi fifty minutes. It would have 
been interesting to note what the pupils of Section A would have 
done during the fifteen-minute periods, and what the pupils of Sec- 
tion B would have done during the fifty-minute periods. Studies of 
this type in which the procedure is reversed during the investiga- 
tion, as suggested, should be made. While the results of the experi- 
ment here reported appear significant, generalizations should be 
withheld until additional results on other similar studies have been 
recorded. 
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PON THIS DANCING STAR 
RALPH CHEYNEY 


So many worlds have crashed beneath my feet 
That I at last have learned to pirouette 

On stones that tumble down a parapet 

While caving roofs compose the drumming beat 
To which I dance. Accordingly, I greet 

Each cataclysm now with less regret 

And wear débris as welcome epaulet 

While thunder claps applaud a bland aesthete. 


How boyish sounds this egocentric boast 
To one who sees all life a house of cards 
Where one collapse entails a general fall, 
The gentlest ripple stirs the farthest coast! 
And yet we know but specks, content with shards, 
Each world a Humpty-Dumpty on a wall! 
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LAYING PLANS FOR ORAL COMPOSITION 
IN THE NINTH GRADE 


MARY D. BEDFORD 


Children come to school already knowing how to talk, and, more 
than that, quite able to express themselves with satisfaction among 
their fellows. Their hesitancies and failures in oral composition 
come only in the presence of adults when they are forced to meet 
the standards of a more mature and a more critical audience. 

If we accept the principle that the first duty of educators is to 
teach children to do better the desirable things that they are al- 
ready doing, we will agree that it is the task of every classroom 
teacher to teach oral composition. Training in speech should be 
neither postponed at any time nor considered perfected, but should 
continuously keep pace with the advancing maturity of the child. 

Before beginning the course in oral composition that is herein 
described, the universal need of speech-training and the necessity 
of its continued practice as an art were informally discussed in the 
classroom. It was agreed that the following major objectives should 
be set up: 

To present a pleasing appearance 
To look directly at the audience 
To have something to say 


To express thoughts clearly, directly, and forcibly before an audience 
To get and hold the interest of an audience 


nr wn 


All five objectives were made clear by details gleaned from per- 
sonal observation and illustrations taken from experience. The 
pupils fully understood the definite aims of the course, and approved 
of every one. But the difficulty lay in identifying themselves with 
them. 

It was one thing unaminously to accept the importance of the 
first objective, namely, “to present a pleasing appearance,” but 
it was going to be a different thing to do it, individually. One glance 
at Wilbur’s sensitive face revealed that. What would happen when 
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it came Wilbur’s turn to take the floor—Wilbur, whose youth was 
shadowed by lurking mental pictures of himself, a bashful, awk- 
ward boy, resentful of his big hands and bony wrists that hung like 
limp mops from the shrunken sleeves of an old discarded sweater 
of his Uncle Hank’s? How was he going to identify himself with 
any objective that demanded a pleasing appearance? Not very well 
—and not at all, the moment some girl giggled. 

In order to make it possible for every pupil to realize a natural 
identification with each one of the five objectives, it became neces- 
sary for him to express whatever personal apprehensions he felt 
before they could be removed. To accomplish this it seemed a 
normal thing to ask each pupil to write his teacher a confidential 
note, telling as freely as he was willing the difficulties that stood in 
his way whenever he spoke before a group. The pupils seemed 
happy to do this, and wrote spontaneously and sincerely. Their 
notes were interesting reading. From the entire collection of notes 
thus received Table I was summarized: 

TABLE I 
Wuy I Get NERVOUS BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


Number Pupils 
Listing Items 


I. Fear of forgetting or making a mistake.................05. go 
II. Fear of encountering direct gaze of whole group............. 47 
VI. Lack of self-control (i.e., 5 


It was with relieved surprise that these boys and girls observed 
that ninety expressed a fear of making a mistake; that fear of en- 
countering the direct gaze of the group terrified forty-seven; that 
forty were afraid of being laughed at and eleven suffered agonies 
of stage fright. Lively discussion followed and definite means of 
overcoming each fear were suggested. 

“Fear of forgetting or making a mistake” was to be met by a care- 
ful outline written on a card to be held in the palm of the hand. 
“Fear of encountering the direct gaze of the group” was to be over- 
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come by forbidding the eyes to glance to ceiling, floor, or out of the 
windows. “Fear of being laughed at” was to be faced by telling a 
joke, and so provoking laughter, in order that laughter might be 
both welcome and expected. ‘Feelings of stage fright” were to be 
conquered by always responding when called upon until practice 
brought ease in place of tension. “Lack of self-control, such as 
giggling” was to be expected at first and not to be considered too 
seriously. “Fear of speaking indistinctly” was mentioned by only 
one pupil, and he had a speech handicap. 

Several conclusions were drawn by the teacher from this group 
project: 

First, the table revealed facts hitherto unknown to them about 
their own group. The results were a growth in mutual understand- 
ing, a pupil-group contact rather than a pupil-teacher contact, and 
a relief from nervousness through sharing it with others. Second, 
discussion showed their fears to be groundless. The result was an 
effective inhibition of fear. Third, discussion concluded that fears 
are to be overcome by facing them—never by evading them. One 
must do one’s duty. Fourth, discussion revealed that the reward of 
duty well performed is satisfaction, the confidence born of success, 
and an increase of happiness. 

“Parents and teachers can render children largely immune to 
fear by developing attitudes of interest,’ says Dr. William H. 
Burnham, professor of pedagogy and school hygiene in Clark Uni- 
versity. 

The next task, then, that presented itself was to discover and 
tabulate the interests of the group—those drives that result in the 
changes that take place in the child. 

In laying plans for the year’s work it seemed basic to consult the 
child concerning his interests and to take him into partnership in 
the planning phase of the course. If opportunities exist for the 
creative, why not in oral composition, where there is no textbook to 
interfere, no “ground to-be-covered”? 

If in our instruction the beginning lies at the point where we find 
the child, the question is, Can we take this point for granted? Are 
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we not possibly a bit arrogant in assuming that we know these chil- 
dren who come to us each year? Is it not quite likely, on the other 
hand, that they may have a breadth and variety of interest that may 
surpass our expectations? Why should we assume what interests 
them at all? 

The usual procedure has been to begin composition with some 
exciting experience of one’s own which is told by the teacher with 
the expectation that it will recall a similar experience which the 
child will be eager to tell. It is the “that-reminds-me” method by 
which social conversation flourishes. But is it possible that there 
may be a more direct means of discovering the interests of the child 
than by this ““you-match-me” route? 

Subjects that teachers have long assumed were live topics for 
composition are the life-experiences of the child. Should children, 
however, be confined to the narration of “What Happened to Me’’? 
After all, is it not quite possible that children value very lightly 
their own experiences; that they often see little significance in 
them until they are much older; and that what they like to talk 
about as children is adventures that lie beyond their own ability, 
such as the stalking of wild animals in tangled jungles or riding an 
unbroken bronco on a dude ranch in Arizona? 

Composition subjects assigned and required by the teacher often 
result in a disappointing lack of spontaneous expression. A typical 
list of subjects for oral composition taken from a well-known text 
includes the following topics: 


Cleaning Fish Passing a Scout Test 
My First Pie Taking Care of Baby 


It is of interest to note that in the consideration of Table II none of 
these topics is listed as a choice of subject by any one of one hundred 
and forty-seven boys and girls. 

The completed tabulation was posted in the classroom. The 
pupils accepted it as an outline for the year’s work in oral compo- 
sition. With it they accepted the responsibility of the outcome. The 
teacher became a guide—one to help discover and organize materi- 
al, evaluate reports, and suggest plans of presentation. 

“The world of nature,” Unit 4, resulted in more than one hun- 
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' dred different choices of material, ranging from the deep-sea sponges «a 
- of the Bahamas to the banyan trees of East India; from an animal 4 
, life extending from penguins in the snows of the Antarctic to alli- 7 
; gators in the mud of Florida swamps; from salmon caught in the 
waters of the Columbia to the one-eyed monsters of the deep sea. 


TABLE II* 


1 
I Like To Tatk 
4 Choice of Choice of ; 
y Boys Girls 
1. Leisure-time Activity: 
/ Sports, social affairs, shows, rodeos, fairs, hobbies, or- 
1 


ganizations, programs, music, trips...............+.. 100 180 
2. Inventions: 
r Explorations, excavation, transportation, problems, dis- is 
4. World of Nature: 
y Plants, birds, animals, fish, volcanoes................ 25 52 
n 5. Personal Appearance: 
r, 6. Interesting people and places: 
. Famous men and women, foreign and historic people 
7. Future vocations: ad 
il 8. Incidents: 
t Humorous, exciting, terrifying, war, etc............... 24 25 rm 
9g. Government and 10 
*Topics listed as the choice of 147 ninth-grade boys and girls. . 
“Interesting people and places,” Unit 6, presented an opportuni- ; 
if ty to individuals, committees, and the class as a whole to vary the 
d methods of presentation. Peggy, with the aid of an illustrated 
brochure advertising the service of a steamship line, took the class P 
e on an imaginary trip to Alaska, where she had lived almost all her 4 
i life. With her the children enjoyed vicariously the experience of b 
- travel by water, the thrill of departure, the freedom of the decks, | ; 
4. the luxury of waking in the upper berth to watch through the port- 3 
hole the beauty of the changing shore line. On the other hand, the j 
2. dark room with its lantern and slides afforded a committee the op- 4 
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portunity to entertain the class with an illustrated lecture on “The 
Lake Country in Northern Scotland.” 

Perhaps the more worth-while project from the point of view of 
social values was the Bicentennial luncheon that one class gave in 
honor of Washington’s Birthday. Various committees on program, 
decoration, place cards, serving, and refreshments gave every mem- 
ber of the class an opportunity to take part in a real social situation. 
A class in cookery served and prepared the light refreshments. 
Every member of the English class had a small part in the program, 
which had been carefully timed to fit the sixty-minute class period. 
The presence of the principal, who had been invited as guest of 
honor, served to heighten the interest and had an unconscious ef- 
fect of stimulating pride in the social behavior and achievement of 
the group, as well as increasing a sentiment of loyalty to the school. 

Plans of their own choice and making resulted in the following 


outcomes: 


1. An enriched course of study 
. Pupil knowledge of a wide range of subject matter 

3. A social understanding through discovery of group emotions and group 
interest 

4. A pupil-group contact rather than a pupil-teacher contact 

5. Arelease of individual tension which made it possible for each individual 
to do his best 

6. A keener sense of responsibility to the task 
A growing vision of service to the group 
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ROUND TABLE 


PROGRAMS FOR COLUMBUS DAY’ 


October 12, the day that “started an electric current through the brain 
of every European mariner,” might well receive more emphasis than it 
does. If Italy and Spain have reason to be proud of the record of Colum- 
bus, the people of the Western Hemisphere have even more, and the in- 
vestigation of this subject will be most congenial to the boys and girls of 
the United States. 

The teacher will do well to spend a few hours of reading to arm herself 
with the modern opinion on such matters as the character of Columbus, 
his birthdate, his connection with the pirates, the “short route to India,” 
attendance at Pavia University, the loaning of the jewels, present name 
of Guanahani, disputation with professors at Salamanca, credit due to 
Martin Pinzon, the reward for first sight of the New World, the burial 
place of Columbus, etc. An excellent book for this purpose is Filson 
Young’s Christopher Columbus and the New World of His Discovery. 

An elaborate pageant seems impossible for most schools, or even a long 
play. George Lansing Raymond’s drama, Columbus, in blank verse, with 
five acts and fourteen scenes, is too pretentious for our purposes, though 
adaptations could doubtless be made. 

For assembly programs the simplest method might be for one student, 
“handsome, tall, fair-haired, dignified,” to prepare the life of Columbus 
in the first person, and dress in costume. Mildred Stapley’s book, 
Christopher Columbus (about 200 pages), is an excellent source of mate- 
rial for this purpose, and the Del Piombo painting reproduced as the 
frontispiece is the most pleasing likeness of Columbus to imitate. If no 
costume is feasible and the participation of more students is desired, a 
program by four good speakers might be given in the third person. A 
book especially suitable for this purpose is The Story of the Discovery of 
the New World by Columbus, compiled by Frederick Saunders. 

Or better, let four or five of the persons nearest to Columbus appear 
in person, in monologue, each separately, and then come on the stage for 
a tableau or living picture at the end, grouped dramatically. Suggested 

characters are Felipa Perestrello, the wife of Columbus; Queen Isabella; 

7Acknowledgment is made of the suggestions offered by Mrs. Mildred G. Pratt, 
of Lacona, N. Y. 
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Columbus; Fernando, the younger son of Columbus, and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. The sewing classes could be called upon to assist in costuming 
and the Spanish department to aid in pronunciation. Ready-made 
speeches are not easy to find, but the ingenious students can write speeches 
after getting the spirit of the characters by reading. 

A thrilling program which would not require original composition 
could be arranged by the history students, merely by making cuttings of 
some of the original documents. For example: 


1. Articles of agreement between the sovereigns and Cristobal Colon. 

2. The grant to Cristobol Colon of the titles of admiral, viceroy, and gov- 
ernor of the islands and mainland that may be discovered. 

3. Journal of the first voyage, especially the entry for Friday, October 12. 
{“The most important document in the whole range of the history of 
geographical discovery.”] 

4. Letter to Luis Santangel, crown treasurer. 

[Perhaps the rarest literary relic of our Americana.”] 
5. Letter of defense in 1500, when Columbus was returning as a prisoner. 
6. Letter of 1503, when Columbus was shipwrecked on Jamaica Island. 


All these documents may be found in The Voyages of Columbus and 
Cabot, edited by E. G. Bourne. This suggestion may work better in the 
classroom program than in the auditorium. 

For the classroom still other activities may be planned. A cartoon to 
show how the Portuguese monarch regarded Columbus, cut-outs or a 
chart to illustrate how the “Santa Maria” compares with a modern vessel, 
would interest younger history students. More scholarly work would be 
a map of the world, tracing Columbus’ first voyage in gold, and his three 
later ones in black, with the regions unknown to Europeans at that time 
also covered black. An original poem or story entitled “Beyond the 
Known,” might compare the famous expeditions of the Vikings, Colum- 
bus, and Byrd, their spirit, and the results to humanity of their activities. 
These activities are suggested in the 1931 Casner and Gabriel book called 
Exploring American History, a text which every history teacher will find 
valuable. 

The large number of pictures available in The Pageant of America 
may be used for a program. Especially good are Behaim’s “Globe of 
1492,” “The Presentation at Court,” “Council of Salamanca,” “La 
Rabida,” “Columbus and the Friars,” “On the Bridge of Pines” (the 
recall of Columbus), “Columbus Signing the Contract,” “(Departure from 
Palos,” “The Santa Maria,” “The Landfall of Columbus,” “Landing of 
Columbus,” “Columbus Received at Barcelona.” 
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Separate pictures might be loaned by the library, gleaned by the stud- aa 
ents from old October magazines, or bought by the teacher or school. . 
Movies for younger children can be managed by punching the mounted 
pictures and arranging them in notebook rings to be turned over slowly 
by one pupil while another one gives a lecturette on each picture. Up- 
rights with a solid baseboard would be constructed and a rod laid across 
the top on which the pictures could be hung. By the use of cellophane, 
which can be laid directly over a picture in a book and outlined, home- 
made stereopticon slides are possible. Many schools now have small 
lanterns which can be used with little or no darkening of the room and 
with only the blackboard for a screen. If you do not have one, probably 
some first-grade teacher in your town would be able to lend one. , 

Oral themes of one minute in length on assigned topics would probably * 
stimulate the greatest interest. 


PROVOCATIVE TOPICS 


Columbus and the Pirates 

The “Unknown Pilot” Story 

A Spanish Caravel 

The Wife of Columbus 

Preparations for Voyaging 

How the Monks Helped Columbus 

Queen Isabella and Her Jewels 

Difference in Attitude of Ferdinand-and Isabella 
A Passage to India? 

The Climax of His Glory 

The Other Three Voyages 

Treatment of the Natives of the West Indies 
Martin Pinzén 

Columbus and Bobadilla 

Diego and Fernando 

Reasons for Neglect of Columbus 

The Delusions of Columbus 

Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci 

Influence of Columbus on Other Mariners 
Immediate Results of Discovery 

Later Results of Discovery 

The Will of Columbus 

Epitaph and Burial 

The Religious Nature of Columbus 

Parallel between the Lives of Isabella and Columbus 
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The Modern View of Columbus (see Wassermann and Mason) 
Cities Named for Columbus 

The Plea of Columbus to Isabella 

Joaquin Miller’s Columbus 

John Boyd Thacher’s Christopher Columbus 


The character of Columbus is suffering at the hands of modern research. 
Whether we are finally to regard him as “a blundering mariner who was 
the despoiler of the New World, a rabid seeker for gold,” as Winsor says, 
or as a man whose character “was in perfect harmony with the grandeur 
of his plans and their results, more stupendous than those which Heaven 
has permitted any other mortal to receive,” time alone will tell. The fact 
remains that he was a “true navigator, never afraid of hardships, labor, 
and perplexing problems.” “We salute you, Don Christobal!”’ 
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A PROJECT TOWARD GOOD WILL 


It developed as a by-product of our study in English literature. Time 
and again as our work progressed we discussed the contributions—liter- 
ary, social, and political—by England to us. But we found that England 
had gleaned extensively from others—Italy, France, Germany, etc. These 
discussions led to the next step—the fact that other peoples also had 
contributed greatly to our advancement and culture. So we decided that 
it would be interesting to make an individual study of a people to try to 
discover our common traditions and ideals as well as the extent of our 
interdependence. The fifty students chose among them twenty-three dif- 
ferent countries, their choices arising out of their literary, language, 
vocational, travel, and racial interests. For instance, three chose Scotland 
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because their ancestors came from there; six selected France because they 
are studying French; one had a preference for Argentina because he hopes 
to go there after he has completed his course in an engineering school. 

The question, What do we wish to know about a country? brought 
many answers, among which most frequent were the following topics: 
schools, sports, customs, noted men and women, form of government, 
resources, and books (including periodicals) that gave a fair idea of the 
people. 

Our first step was a letter by each student to one of his approximate 
age and educational advancement in the country of his choice. The dis- 
cussions in regard to what properly should go into a letter to an unknown 
person whose friendship he sought afforded manifold opportunities for 
conversation, group discussions, etc., during which the class became a 
clearing-house for an exchange of ideas on courtesy, tact, consideration 
for the feelings of others, broadmindedness, and tolerance. These letters 
were sent during the first and second weeks in February, and already we 
have had enthusiastic replies from Lausanne, Paris, Dusseldorf, Cologne, 
London, Glasgow, Wales, Edinburgh, Australia, Egypt, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Spain. 

The other phase of this project called for the making of a book by 
each student, the contents of which, including both original writing and 
material gleaned from reading, pointed toward our major objective— 
acquaintance and understanding. The most important phase of this book 
is a study of the people, with emphasis on their cultural life. As they read, 
occasions arose for the discussion of the factors which mold a people and 
the differences which develop because of these factors; the realization 
that differences do not necessarily indicate inferiority came as a natural 
conclusion. They found that love of home, family, friends, land, was a 
common trait, as was the respect paid to honesty, industry, perseverance, 
generosity, etc. 

The project, once well started, carried itself along by its own momen- 
tum. The students read newspapers, magazines, books, with a definite 
goal in mind; they co-operated in their reading as they called one an- 
other’s attention to articles, pictures, etc., of common interest; members 
of their families became interested. Once a week we discussed problems 
arising out of the week’s progress of the work. Some of the students have 
completed the project. Others are continuing their work this summer, as 
they hope to produce a better book than the time allotted permitted. Each 
student expects to complete his book from frontispiece to index. He is 
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illustrating sections with original drawings or pictures taken from pe- . 
riodicals, whenever possible. be 
The correspondence between students may be developed through 


t various avenues: the Junior Red Cross, leaders in the World Federation, 
the English-speaking Union, or National Bureau for International Cor- : 
respondence, Peabody College, Nashville. “e 
Ipa T. Jacoss 


TueoporeE Roosevett ScHoor 
Des Mornes, Iowa 


' UNDER HIS BREATH 

FLORENCE B, FREEDMAN 

Only a school-teacher could think that was adventure; 
Make-believe monsters, and outside help. 

) His enemies didn’t have a chance! 

Odysseus, huh! 


Crossing the Atlantic in a plane, alone, 
That was something. 


RUTH 
FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN 


I see Ruth grown up— 

} Apple cheeks flushed, eyes glowing, 
Tapping her tiny heels from shiny sink 
To oven redolent of spices; 

Plump hands nimble at buttoning, 
And prodigal of slaps. 

Now she sits and chews her pencil-top, 
Wondering at Lady Macbeth. 
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MAKING FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY APPEAL 


In the high school in Newburgh, New York, we read Franklin’s 
Autobiography for English 2A. For some reason it has always been 
easier for me to interest my pupils in the novel, drama, or poetry than 
in this biography. Finally, after many attempts, I have worked out the 
following plan, which has brought better results. 

During the first class period devoted to the motivation of the Auto- 
biography, I made no mention of the fact that we were beginning our 
required reading, but placed on the board a list of qualities or character- 
istics common among people.’ The list included: 


Initiative Good judgment 

Self-control Common sense 

Frugality Ability to get along with others 
Industry Patience 

Tact Sense of fair play 


Then, I announced that for fifteen minutes each one should study the 
list, select a characteristic, choose a well-known person possessing this 
quality, and give an incident to support his choice. 

At the end of the specified time the class began to give their opinions. 
Such interesting facts were brought forward as Columbus’ patience; 
Lindbergh’s good judgment; Caesar’s and Napoleon’s ability for leader- 
ship; Lincoln’s initiative, patience, and tact; a high-school boy’s sense 
of fair play (a true incident); Bok’s industry and ambition. 

After interest had been stimulated by this list, I dictated several ques- 
tions to be considered at home and discussed during the next class period. 

1. How many persons in your city or vicinity have a life-history worth 

writing? 
In your opinion, what makes a person’s life worth while? 

3. Is success in life the result of “a good break” (luck)? Justify your 

answer. 

4. List in order of importance five qualities a person must have to be 

successful in life, [Prose and Poetry (10th year.) }. 


The next morning when I asked the first question, it was interesting 
to hear the replies. The first speaker championed the cause of our city 
manager because of his being a “self-made man,” a good business man, 
and a veteran of the World War. Others followed, naming a noted local 
philanthropist; United States Senator Baumes, who introduced into 
the Senate the famous bill which bears his name; a state senator who 


1See Prose and Poetry, B2, by McGraw, Naylor, and Wilber. 
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helped us to procure our present high-school site and who was the donor 
of the municipal flag-pole; our principal emeritus, whose devotion to the 
cause of education for forty years has endeared him to the hearts of his 
pupils and his community. 

Next I advanced the question: “What, in your opinion, makes a per- 
son’s life worth consideration?” Here are a few of the suggestions: 


Generosity Sense of humor 
Love of adventure Imagination 
Interest in civic affairs Forethought 

Love of travel and adventure Love of humanity 


High moral character 


Thus each question was discussed in turn by the class for a reasonable 
length of time. 

After this introductory work had been accomplished, the class received 
their copies of Franklin’s Autobiography. 

During the study of the book I tried to keep the interest of the groups 
by supplementary work. Here are a few examples: 


1. As an oral-day program, we put on a Junto Club of our own. We tried to 
conduct the meeting as we believed Franklin would have done. Although 
the questions brought before the meeting were typical of the twentieth 
century, each dealt with science, politics, or morals. 

I assigned individual pupils library work on such topics as: 

a) “Franklin as an Experimenter” 

b) “Hoover—a True Quaker Product” | They reported in floor talks] 
Pupils wrote themes to prove that others have “paid too much for the 
whistle.” Here we had examples ranging from Napoleon or Braddock to 
Mabel Normand of movie fame. 

4. We put on an oral-day program consisting of a one-act play dealing with 
incidents in the life of Franklin. 

We compiled a code which we modeled after Franklin’s “Plan for Moral 
Perfection.” The idea was to make a code that a high-school boy or girl 
could follow. 


to 


Finally, after the entire book had been read, I gave two tests for facts 
remembered. 

After we had completed the Autobiography, this particular time, I felt 
that some pupils had really enjoyed the book. Moreover, I had the satis- 
faction of hearing a pupil say to his chum, “That book isn’t as bad as 


Ih it was cracked up to be.” 
eard i P CHARLOTTE M. Lyncu 


NEWBURGH FREE ACADEMY 
NewsurcH, New York 
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THE “COMMA SPLICE” 


Are you on the trail of the elusive “comma splice’? I have been pur- 
suing him for some time, and I think that I have caught him. 

The story of my pursuit dates back to my first week of English teach- 
ing, and it has not ended yet. Perhaps it will not end. 

The “bacillus comma splicus” had evidently infected most of my stud- 
ents before I arrived to begin my first year of teaching, for the first assort- 
ment of themes was teeming with the insidious “germs.” When I discov- 
ered that over 40 per cent of my third- and fourth-year students were 
making the error, I started out on the trail of the bacillus. 

Not long afterward I got my first clue. One of my brighter students, 
on being asked why she made the error, stated that the comma took the 
place of the conjunction “and.” Further inquiry revealed that the girl 
had learned the idea in junior high school. Other students who had made 
the error answered my question in a similar way. 

A conversation with the junior high school teacher brought up a very 
significant point. The teacher had been drilling the students to place 
commas after words in a series, and in giving the reason for the placing 
of the commas had emphasized the idea that the comma takes the place 
of “and.” Evidently her students had remembered this idea and had 
applied it to independent clauses not connected by co-ordinate conjunc- 
tions. The teacher saw the point and did not use the reason in her teach- 
ing after our conversation. 

The classes in later years made fewer splice errors. Although no statis- 
tical study of the improvement was made, I feel sure that this slight 
change in teaching accounted for the death of many potential “comma 
splices.” 

Harpy R. FIncu 


BRIARCLIFF HiGH SCHOOL 
BRIARCLIFF Manor, New York 


OUR CHART SYSTEM 


“There is opportunity for someone to give a special report on one of 
Poe’s stories. Who would like to do it?” 

Immediately fifteen hands waved frantically in the air. 

“There is also room for one more on the Library Committee.” 

More hands came up. No, this isn’t a picture of a Utopian schoolroom; 
it is any ordinary English class, filled with average students. What 
caused this enthusiasm at the mention of some extra work, when it usually 
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is done as a mere duty by some of the brighter members of the class? It 
was our chart system. 

At the beginning of the school year I asked for volunteers among the 
good printers. Each one made one chart, 2 by 2% feet, on light card- 
board furnished by the school. There was one chart for each class, and 
we hung them on the back wall where students could look at them every 
day. 

On the chart is each student’s name, after which are six spaces, one for 
each six weeks’ period. In these spaces we record outside, or extra, work 
done by the students in each grading period. In order to get the grade 
A, a student must have done something extra each six weeks. A student 
with lower grades may raise his grade a whole point by doing a fine piece 
of extra work. 

What can they do? Things suggested were: 


Bring in at least eight clippings illustrating stories or poems we've read, or 
pictures of authors. 

Take care of the Bulletin Board for four weeks, arranging and selecting, care- 
fully, material to be put up. 

Finish all the year’s outside reading requirements in twelve weeks. 

Be a member of the Library Committee which, each Friday, goes to the Pub- 
lic Library, uses the catalogue files to look up eight or nine books relating 
to material being studied, and brings them back to be in the room and to be 
used by the students that week. 

Make a constructive project concerning work studied. 

Give a special report. 

Make a literary map or a chronological chart for authors. 

Take care of the classroom library shelves for a week. 

Draw original pictures illustrating stories read. 

Illustrate themes. 

Write original poems, stories, or plays. 

Stage scenes from some of the stories read. 


The students themselves made additional suggestions. 

The interest created by this simple device is astounding. Students 
come in after school to look over the charts, to see who has more work 
recorded than they, and to inquire about other “things to do.” It is 
counted a privilege to be allowed to “get on a committee” or to give a 
report. They sign up for several weeks ahead. The work is all voluntary. 
It is never forced, and hence is very willingly done. I believe we reached 
a climax when a boy brought in a beautifully done, original musical score 
for Poe’s poem of “The Bells,” and offered to play it for us; and when, 
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a few days later, a student brought in a 2 by 3 foot original oil painting 
to illustrate “Sunset on the Bearcamp,” by Whittier. 

Needless to say, every day brings forth its quota of clippings, and 
nothing that might in some way pertain to our English work escapes the 
lynx eyes of one hundred and forty-five searching students. The classes 


are delightfully alive. 
Dorotnuy S. Bucks 


Batavia HicH ScHOOoL 
ILLINOIS 


THE ESSAY 
I 


The true essay, or essai, is the most personal of all prose forms. Being 
of great spiritual depth and being intensely reflective, it must, of neces- 
sity, be short. It is a product of the writer’s insight and vision, his in- 
tuition. It is a revealment of the writer’s soul. Such revealments lie at 
the bottom of all great literature; at the bottom, in fact, of all individual 
and national life. Where there is no vision the people perish; where there 
is no insight there can be no literature. 


II 


The essay is an organic product of the human mind and soul. It is an 
outer expression of a distinctive frame or mood involving the imagina- 
tion. It is meditational, must be, and is directed toward no conscious 
end. It is a kind of artistic reverie and is governed entirely by artistic 
impulses. It is the nocturne of written prose, and gives itself up to the 
play of desire and association, leaving the didactic and analytic for an- 
other mood and occasion. It is a kind of “fade-in’” on the writer’s mind 
and thought processes, having neither beginning nor end, in the rhetorical 


sense. 
Ill 


The essay is, to a greater or less degree, egoistic, because personal. 
Anything with which one is inwardly concerned must be egoistic to the 
degree in which personal likes and dislikes enter. Anatole France, when 
lecturing on Shakespeare or Hugo or others, would say, “I am going to 
talk about myself on the subject of Shakespeare, or Racine, or Pascal or 
Goethe—subjects which offer me a beautiful opportunity.” 
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IV 
Personal as it is, there is a sort of companionship discernible in the 
essay, a companionship between the writer and himself. It is the report 
of a man of his mood. 


V 


Observation lies at the bottom of insight, and is directly responsible 
for the matter of the essay. By observation we learn how it goes with 
the world—what causes bring what effects. And from this we are able 
to see the present in the past and in the future. When analyses and syn- 
theses are carried on in the realm of nature and human conduct and phi- 
losophy, the deeper spiritual values of things manifest themselves. It is 
these spiritual values, got through observation and insight, in moods of 
reflection, that constitute the substance of the true essay. It is a reflection, 
in words well chosen, of meditative consciousness. It is a reflection that 
reaches the depths of high seriousness. 


VI 
The most acute and complete observations of life, the most sincere 


meditations, have fruitage in the highest forms of literature. Among these 


forms stands the true essay. 
E. P. CONKLE 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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EDITORIAL 


Public education is in danger of being badly crippled by the 
depression—and by public ignorance of what a modern school is 
_ and does. Our people still believe in school; but in 
— their panic over the shortage of revenue they are quite 
ready to reduce or discontinue extra-curricular activi- 
ties and so-called “frill subjects,’ to lower salaries, and to crowd 
classes to the physical limit of the rooms. These parents and tax- 
payers, being neither sociologists nor psychologists, fail to realize 
the social changes which call for an education different from that 
which they received, and the personal development at which we aim 
today. If they thoroughly understood the situation, they would 
find some way, even in a time of stress, to raise as much money for 
the schools as they spend for chewing gum or cosmetics. 

Who is to inform these well-meaning but pre-occupied parents? 
Plainly it must be someone who knows. We know, but we are open 
to the suspicion of self-interest. Who else knows what is going on? 
The pupils! And they can get a hearing even from men and women 
too busy to listen to other adults on any subject. Let the pupils en- 
gage in a campaign of information—with never a word about sala- 
ries or size of classes or taxes. 

Does someone object that we should be false to our own ideals in 
diverting children’s energy from their regular lessons to grind our 
ax? (The ax is chiefly theirs, not ours; but let that pass.) The suffi- 
cient answer is that education is no longer a matter of lesson-learn- 
ing or fact-swallowing. Their campaign activities might be especial- 
ly effective education. 

Most of such work would be done through the composition 
classes, where it would furnish strong motives for good writing and 
subject matter from the children’s experience, without the ex- 
penditure of additional time or reduction of attention to tech- 
nique. There might be more discussion of what to say, and more 
re-writing to secure effectiveness; but these are the quintessence 
of composition training. 
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EDITORIAL 


Of what, then, shall the campaign consist? That must vary with 
the community, but here are some of the possibilities: 

1. The school may adopt the spreading custom, first called 
to the editor’s attention by Miss Evelyn Harrington of Writing 
for Print and the Newspaper Club fame, of editing a column or 
department in the local paper. To be useful propaganda, this 
must be something more solid than “‘personals” and athletic news, 
though both of these may be used for garniture. 

2. The Senior class, with or without the co-operation of younger 
pupils, may prepare a series of articles for the local paper or may 
work up a booklet upon “School Activities” —or “What We Do at 
School.” This may contrast present activities with the earlier 
school life the youngsters get their parents to describe, or may be 
straight expository narrative. It ought to include the pupils’ more 
or less naive comments upon what they have learned from these 
activities. 

3. If neither of the preceding undertakings seems possible, 
single pupils or small groups may write letters to parents, and es- 
pecially to influential citizens, giving information about the school. 
Argument is to be avoided, because it stirs opposition. The citizen 
will be twice as enthusiastic in support of his own conclusion from 
the pupils’ evidence. 

4. An open-house-night program in Education Week may pre- 
sent some of the same materials. The opportunity for general pupil 
participation is somewhat less. 

5. If necessary, the teacher can announce that ‘‘a donor who 
wishes his name to remain unknown” has offered a prize for the best 
essay on some such topic as “The Most Important Thing I Have 
Learned in School” or ““My Most Useful School Experience.” 

To launch the campaign of education the teacher will start a con- 
versation about the excellence of our school, the loss of former privi- 
leges through budget cuts, or the local tax situation—according to 
teacher taste and the school circumstances. It is usually best to 
admit frankly the propagandist nature of the enterprise, but always 
to focus attention upon the giving of interesting, exact, persuasive 
information. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee, November 24-26, 1932 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 0’CLOCK 
“The Old Order Changeth, Yielding Place to New” 

‘The National Survey: Its Implications for Teachers of English—Leonard 
V. Koos, Associate Director of the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

The Integration of English Instruction and Radio Broadcasting— 
Levering Tyson, Chairman of the Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education 

The Social Responsibility of Teachers of English in an Industrial Civili- 
zation—Stella S. Center, President of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English 

Fripay MorNING, NOVEMBER 25 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 O'CLOCK 
“Where There Is No Vision, the People Perish” 

The Relationship of English to a Unified Secondary Schoo! Curriculum-— 
Burton P. Fowler, Head Master, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware; President of the Progressive Education Association 

The English Supervisor’s Opportunity for Educational Leadership— 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

The Curriculum Commission: a Report of Progress—W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinois 

Needed Research in the Field of English—Percival M. Symonds, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 

Current English Usage: a Memorial to Sterling Andrus Leonard 

FRriIpAY Noon 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON MEETINGS, 12:15-1:45 O'CLOCK 
Elementary Committee: Chairman, Florence E. Bamberger, Johns 
Hopkins University 
Departmental Organization Committee: Chairman, C. C. Hanna, High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio 
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FRripAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25 
CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS, 2:00 O'CLOCK 


Conference on Speech 

Chairman: Elizabeth W. Baker, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia 

Aspects of Speech Training in Teacher-Training Institutions—Dorothy 
I. Mulgrave, New York University, New York 

Speech, a National Problem—Henrietta Prentiss, President of the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech, Hunter College, New 
York 

Standards, Methods, and Procedure in Speech Work at the National 
Broadcasting Company—Vida R. Sutton, National Broadcasting 
Company, New York 

The Curriculum Commission: a Report of Progress—J. M. O'Neill, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Conference on Reading and Dramatics 


Chairman: Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Akron, Ohio 
Boys and Girls Know What They Like—Helen Ferris, Junior Literary 
Guild, New York 
A Program of Reading to Develop International Mindedness 
Junior High Schoo!: Ruth A. Barnes, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Senior High School: Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois 
The Sock and Buskin Club of State Teachers College—Harvey S. 
Hincks, State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee 
The Carolina Playmakers—Frederick H. Koch, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Conference on Problems Concerning the College Undergraduate 
Chairman: Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas 
Report on the Survey of English in College—O. J. Campbell, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
The Achievement To Be Expected of Students Who Intend To Teach 
English 
In Specific Preparation—Charles S. Pendleton, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
In Literary Culture—Speaker to be announced 
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Conference on Reading in the Elementary School 


Chairman: Lucy Gage, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

What Is a Good Juvenile?—Bert Roller, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Developing International Attitudes on the Elementary School Level 
through Reading—Eloise Ramsey, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Character-Building through Literature—Sister Esther Marie, St. Agnes 
College, Memphis, Tennessee 

The South in Children’s Literature—Rose B. Knox, author of Southern 
stories for children 

Children’s Foreign Literature—May Massee, Doubleday, Doran Com- 
pany; formerly of the American Library Association 


Conference on Journalism 


Chairman: Merrill Bishop, Assistant Director of Education, San An- 
tonio, Texas 

Has Journalism a Place in the English Curriculum?—R. L. Brantley, 
Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia 

An Attempt To Judge Contemporary Events—Anne Lane Savidge, 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Journalism: a Course in Reading as Well as in Writing—Mabel A. 
Bessey, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING 
4:00 O'CLOCK 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25 
ANNUAL DINNER, 6:00 0’CLOCK 


Toastmaster: Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see 

The Teaching of English in 1950—Christian Gauss, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey 

The Amenities of Teaching English—L. W. Payne, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 

Larger and Wider Loyalties—The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Tennessee 

International Education—Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President of Mills 
College, California 
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SATURDAY MorNING, NOVEMBER 26 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30 O'CLOCK 


Junior High School Section 


Chairman: Angela Broening, Department of Research, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Training High School Pupils in Specific Study Procedures—Cecile White 
Flemming, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 

The Integration of English and Social Science—Frances G. Sweeney, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

English in an Activity Program in the Junior High School Grades— 
Mildred English, Assistant Superintendent, Raleigh, North Carolina 

The Vertical Integration of the Elementary School and the Junior High 
School—Ethel E. Holmes, Wyman School, Denver, Colorado 

Integrating English with the Whole Curriculum—H. D. Roberts, Lin- 
coln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Senior High School Section 

Chairman: Ward H. Green, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

The Value of the Study of Language—Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland 

Meeting the Challenge of Mass Instruction-—Dora V. Smith, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Integration of English and the Study of Contemporary Life through 
Debating—Ray Cecil Carter, Albany High School, Albany, New 
York 

Teaching Conversation—Jessie Frances Fair, Dayton, Ohio 

The Disappearance of Departmental Lines in the New Type of High 
School—Rebecca L. Pollock, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 

Report of the Literature Committee of the Curriculum Commission— 
Walter Barnes, New York University, New York 


College Section 


Chairman: O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 
The Relation of the M.A. Degree to Competency in Teaching 
Extensive Study—Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
Intensive Study—Speaker to be announced 
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The Inflection and Syntax of American English with Special Reference 
to Social Difference or Class Dialects—Charles C. Fries, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Conference On Teachers College Problems 
Chairman: E, A. Cross, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 
The Spirit and Breadth of Freshman Composition—Freida Johnson, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Language and Thinking—Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
The Curriculum Commission: a Report of Progress—O. B. Sperlin, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Joint Meeting, Elementary and Teachers College Sections 
Chairman: Charles S. Pendleton, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
The New Philosophy of the Teaching of English—Roscoe E. Parker, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Ghosts of the Eighteenth Century in Twentieth-Century Textbooks— 
Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Elementary English Research—Bess Goodykoontz, Department of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 
Creative Work in English 
In the Elementary Grades— 
Mary L. Leath, Supervisor, Memphis City Schools, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 
Olive Stevens, A. B. Hill School, Memphis, Tennessee 
In the Junior High School— 
Nell Owen, Fairview Junior High School, Memphis, Tennessee 
The Curriculum Commission: a Report of Progress—Frances Dearborn, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


SaturDAY Noon, NOVEMBER 26 


RECEPTION TO INCOMING OFFICERS BY OUTGOING OFFICERS: 
I2:15—1:00 O'CLOCK 


LUNCHEON AND GENERAL SESSION, 1:00 O'CLOCK 
Chairman: Howard R. Driggs, New York University, New York 
Speakers: Karle Wilson Baker, Stephen F. Austin, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Nacogdoches, Texas 
“How Did He Happen To Write It?” 
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Charles J. Finger, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
“How to Tell Good Books from Bad” 
Charles H. Brough, ex-Governor of Arkansas, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Subject to be selected 


SATURDAY, 3:00 O'CLOCK 
Meeting of the Executive Committee of 1932-33 


THE EXHIBIT 


As previously announced, there will be an exhibit held in connecticn 
with the annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
in Memphis, November 24-26. The theme of the exhibit is “Interna- 
tional Understanding.” However, exceptionally good material based on 
some other topic will be acceptable. 

Council members are interested in student work that is of outstanding 
excellence and that can be examined easily and rapidly. It is especially 
recommended that mere student busy work be excluded. In addition to 
student material, whatever will help teachers to build up a background 
for effective English testing will add to the usefulness of the exhibit. 
One teacher writes: ‘““My idea would be to have a section of the exhibit 
for teaching devices—projects, syllabi, charts, courses of study—things 
done by the teachers themselves to make the teaching of English func- 
tional, interesting, and effective.” 

All teachers who wish to send exhibit materials should write to Miss 
Mary Leath, Primary Supervisor, Board of Education, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, for shipping directions. 

STELLA S. CENTER, President 


OFFICIAL NOTICE TO NATIONAL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Amendments to the constitution of the National Council of Teachers 
of English may be made only by vote of the Annual Meeting of members, 
always held on the Friday afternoon after Thanksgiving. Moreover, 
thirty days’ notice of proposed amendments is required. The Executive 
Committee give notice that the following amendments have been pro- 
posed for consideration on November 25, 1932. They also suggest that 
any members wishing to present other amendments send them immedi- 
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ately to the secretary of the Council, at 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago. 

1. In Article IV, paragraph 2, sentence 4, substitute “eighteen” for “nine” 
[directors] and “three” for “two” [residing in the same state]. At the Balti- 
more meeting in 1928, the number of directors at large was increased from 
nine to eighteen, but in the formalities of incorporation the old figure was 
copied and included in the official version of the constitution. The restriction 
upon geographical distribution was overlooked at Baltimore, but probably 
should be liberalized in accordance with the other change. 

2. Insentence 5 of the same paragraph, Article IV, paragraph 2, substitute 
“from the day and hour of the election” for “beginning December 1.” The 
change is to legalize the custom which has always prevailed. 

3. Insentence 2 of the same paragraph, Article IV, paragraph 2, substitute 
“November 1” for “December 1.” This is the date for counting the member- 
ship of affiliated local associations to determine how much dues they must 
pay and how many members of the Council’s Board of Directors they may 
elect. 

4. In Article V, paragraph 3, sentence 1, strike out the words “at the 
beginning of the fiscal year” applying to the payment of the dues of individual 
and associate members. This phrase has always been a dead letter and its 
enforcement would be impracticable. 

Later in the same paragraph insert this sentence, “All collective member- 
ships shall expire at the end of the fiscal year of the National Council [at 
present, July 31] but mew collective members paying dues after the middle of 
the fiscal year shall pay only half the annual dues.” 

Strike out the last sentence of the same paragraph: “All individual and as- 
sociate members shall be entitled to receive the publications of the Council 
without extra charge.”” When this provision was written into the constitution, 
Council publications were all small, never larger than 25-cent pamphlets. With 
the inauguration of Council monographs, free distribution becomes financially 
impossible. It is assumed that Council members would still receive the minor 
publications free and would be allowed to purchase the larger ones at heavy 
discounts. This matter would be controlled by the Board of Directors. 

5. For the entire Article VI substitute this sentence, which states present 
and practically necessary practice: “The privileges of individual, associate, and 
collective members shall cease immediately upon the expiration of the period 
for which dues have been paid.” 

6. Change the last sentence of Article V to read, “The fiscal year shall 
begin August 1”— instead of ‘““December 1.’’ The Board of Directors voted this 
change in 1930, but seem to have exceeded their authority. 

7. Establish life-membership. See English Journal, February, 1932, p. 
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8. Have the president appoint the Nominating Committee. It is now 
elected by the Board of Directors. See English Journal, February, 1932, p. 160. 

9. In Article III, paragraph 3, strike the words “and an auditor” of the 
first sentence. In paragraph 5 of the same article change “two years” to “three 
years” and “two members” to “three members.” The auditor is now merely 
a member of the Executive Committee, since the audit is and could be made 
only by public accountants; he serves but one year. The “two members” of the 
Executive Committee are usually the immediate past presidents. Under the 
amendment, designed to give more stability to the Executive Committee, there 
would usually be a majority experienced in the business of the committee. 

An alternative proposal is to elect second vice-president and auditor for 
two-year terms, one of them being chosen each year. 


CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


The Executive Committee announces the publication of Current Eng- 
lish Usage, a monograph by Sterling Andrus Leonard and his associates. 
With this publication the Council inaugurates a series of monographs em- 
bodying the findings of the Council’s committees on research in the field 
of English. 

The letter sent last May by the president to Council members met 
with a good response. It was the enthusiastic approval of the monograph 
expressed by Council members that stimulated the Executive Committee 
to push the publication of Current English Usage and make it immedi- 
ately available for distribution. The advance subscriptions to the mono- 
graph were generous. However, the amount received did not permit the 
Council to publish the monograph and distribute it free to members. As 
the constitution requires that all Council publications by the Council be 
given to members, it was necessary to have the monograph published for 
the Council, if it were to be sold to Council members. After negotiations 
and conferences extending over a period of several months, the Executive 
Committee secured an advantageous publishing contract that called for 
a very small outlay of capital by the Council. The monograph is now 
available at a 50 per cent discount to members. 

Current English Usage is valuable to teachers, curriculum-makers, 
textbook writers—in fact, to everyone vitally interested in what consti- 
tutes current good usage. The Executive Committee invites every Coun- 
cil member to help in giving deserved publicity to this admirable publi- 
cation. 

STELLA S. CENTER, President 
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SUMMER MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The meetings of the National Council of Teachers of English, in 
connection with the convention of the N.E.A., were held in the Rose 
Room of the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Monday and Wednesday, 
June 27 and 29. 

At the Monday meeting, Max J. Herzberg, supervisor of English, 
public schools, Newark, New Jersey, presided. 

Miss Angela M. Broening, assistant director of research, public 
schools, Baltimore, Maryland, speaking on “Measuring Appreciation,” 
indicated that we must find out what is worth measuring, set up the 
proper technique, and perform the necessary statistical stunts to deter- 
mine the results. She explained the technique that she had used: stand- 
ard literary specimens purposely distorted in various ways as material 
for student judgment; multiple choice of words to fit into a passage to 
determine diction sense; multiple choice of moods to determine feeling; 
and student compositions rendered incoherent, ununified, and ungram- 
matical to test pupil power in mechanics of style. She stressed the 
necessity of not allowing preconceived notions to determine pupil re- 
sponses to these tests, and, above all, to allow no technique that does 
not measure literature as life. 

“Standards of Photoplay Appreciation” was the subject of an inten- 
sive study by William Lewin, Central High School, Newark, in which 
he set forth the various criteria already in operation; namely, the 
standards of the box office, the exhibitor, the groups already function- 
ing to preview and appraise the movies. For the most part, these groups, 
he explained, are more interested in sanctioning clean pictures than 
good pictures. He asserted that previews published in Variety are the 
most dependable at the present time, and called attention to research 
work in standards of photoplay appreciation now being carried on by 
W. W. Charters of Ohio State University, the results of which will be 
published in January. He quoted from letters concerning personal crite- 
ria sent him by Lionel Barrymore, Conrad Nagel, Frances Marion, and 
others. He detailed the plan of the committee on photoplay apprecia- 
tion sponsored by the National Council, of which he is chairman: twenty 
cities to participate, in each of which control and experimental groups 
of pupils will pass judgment on current films, and the results of guidance 
in the tastes of the experimental groups to be tabulated and correlated. 

William F. Bauer, East Orange High School, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, spoke on “Poetry Appreciation and Attitudes.” His plan was, he 
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explained, to discuss a study to be made by the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers Association of Teachers of English in conjunction with the English 
department of State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. Instead, 
he preferred to treat of the matter of instilling poetry appreciation in 
the pupils. He emphasized the emotional content of poetry, rather than 
the sentimental; explained that because technique varies so, no absolute 
standards could be set up; discussed matters of rhythm, rhyme, sound 
and sense, and other sound effects; and advised the necessity of estab- 
lishing clear imagery. He believed that only a few good readers of 
poetry should be developed in each class, and argued for lyric as well 
as narrative poetry in junior high schools. 


BOOK WEEK 


“Books for Young America” is the theme for Book Week this year, 
November 13-19. With so much public interest directed to national 
affairs this fall, the Book Week theme is particularly appropriate. Both 
for elementary schools and high schools the American emphasis pro- 
vides an approach which can easily be linked with classroom work in 
literature, history, geography, and art, making Book Week an integral 
part of the fall educational program. 

An effective new Book Week poster is now being designed for dis- 
tribution to schools, libraries, and bookstores. This poster and a manual 
of suggestions will be sent to schools and clubs on receipt of twenty-five 
cents to cover mailing costs. Requests should be sent to Book Week 
Headquarters, National Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN ENGLISH AND HISTORY 


The New York City Association of Teachers of English has recently 
published its report on co-operation between English and history, pre- 
pared by a committee of teachers of English and history in New York 
City high schools (Dudley H. Miles, chairman). Three groups of pos- 
sibilities are suggested for co-operation between history and English de- 
partments: (1) formal requirements, (2) fundamental powers, and (3) 
desirable attitudes. The report is available for ten cents a copy at the 
New York City Association of Teachers of English, 635 Evergreen 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
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EXPERIMENT IN PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


To measure growth in critical appreciation of photoplays among boys 
and girls in high schools, with a view to developing higher standards in 
this field, a rather extensive experiment is planned for the academic 
year 1932-33. 

The steering committee in charge of the project desires the co-opera- 
tion of heads of English departments who are interested in this new de- 
velopment. 

Following is a suggestive outline of the procedure contemplated: 

1. To set up, in various cities, experimental groups of students who will re- 
ceive guidance in photoplay appreciation and control groups who will receive 
no guidance in this field. 

2. To enlist the co-operation of local exhibitors, so that both the experi- 
mental groups and the control groups and their teachers may see pictures 
regularly without charge during the experimental period. 

3. To set up as a criterion a selection of the best pictures among those 
seen during the experiment. This is to be determined by a ballot of the English 
teachers and the committees of the National Council involved in the experi- 
ment. 

4. To let the experimental and control groups vote on the best pictures in 
the same list, in order to compare differences in taste with the criterion ballot, 
using the rank-difference method of correlation and other accepted statistical 
techniques. 

If you are interested in securing a copy of the experimental unit of 
instruction in photoplay appreciation and in helping with the experiment, 
write to the chairman, Mr. William Lewin, Central High School, Newark, 


New Jersey. 


ANTHOLOGIES OF STUDENT WRITING 


Essays in Prose and Verse, February, 1932. The first number of a 
publication of the Tulsa Central High School containing samples of cre- 
ative writing of students in that school. Exceptionally attractive for- 
mat.—Poetry. Tulsa Central High School, 1929-31. A collection of the 
best student poetry produced in the Tulsa Central High School during 
the years 1929-32.—Young Voices, Volume II. Foreword and selection 
by Georgia A. Brewster. Sarah Scott Junior High School Press, 1932. 
A volume of original poems by the pupils of the Sarah Scott Junior High 
School, of Terre Haute, Indiana.—The Elkhart High School Anthology 
of student verse, Volume II, 1932. A collection of successful student 
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writing in poetry and prose—Thoughts of Youth. Poems collected in 
the Senior English classes of Central High School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. Mimeographed sheets containing the first attempt of a group 
of reluctant high-school Seniors.—Anthology of Student Verse for 1931, 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, California. Edited by Snow 
Langley Housh. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“Education—for What?” By George S. Counts. New Republic, 
May 18 and May 25, 1932. Elaborating no theory of social welfare 
other than that of anarchy or extreme individualism, progressive educa- 
tion is but reflecting the point of view of a liberal-minded upper class 
which has no deep and abiding loyalty, possesses no convictions for which 
it would sacrifice, would find it hard to live without its customary 
material comforts, refuses to see reality in its harsher and more disagree- 
able forms, and has shown itself incapable of dealing with any of the 
great crises of our time—war, prosperity, or depression. From this class, 
progressive education must emancipate itself and face squarely and 
courageously every social issue, fashion a compelling and challenging 
vision of human destiny, and become less frightened at the bogies of 
imposition and indoctrination. Failure to do this involves the clothing 
of one’s own deepest prejudices in the garb of universal truth. 

Our schools must become centers for the building, not merely for the 
contemplation, of our civilization. The real question is not whether im- 
position will take place but, rather, from what source it will come; for 
the school follows in all crucial matters the wishes of the group that 
actually rules society. If teachers could increase sufficiently their stock 
of courage, intelligence, and vision, they might become a social force of 
some magnitude. They should deliberately reach for power, and then 
in the fashioning of the curriculum and the procedures of the school 
make the most of their conquest. 

The school must expose the deception foisted upon the public by great 
corporations that the latter are lovers of democracy and servants of the 
people. The survival of democratic society in the present concentration 
of economic power is unthinkable. Democracy must seek a new economic 
foundation. Technology must be released from the domination of every 
type of special privilege. The resulting system of production and dis- 
tribution must be made to serve directly the masses of the people. With 
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its deification of the principle of selfishness and the exaltation of the 
profit motive, capitalism will either have to be displaced altogether or 
changed so radically that its identity will be completely lost. Today it is 
failing to meet even the pragmatic test, for it is unable to organize and 
maintain production. 

As the supreme imposition but one to which our children are entitled, 
we should introduce into our schools the vision of what America might 
become in the industrial age. In these difficult and dangerous times we 
are justified in asking teachers to assume unprecedented social responsi- 
bilities. 


“Letter to a Young Poet.” By Virginia Woolf. Yale Review, Sum- 
mer, 1932. In this delightfully written “letter” Virginia Woolf advances 
the theory that poetry is entering upon a period of revival. Modern poets 
are struggling so earnestly with the problem of finding the right relation- 
ship between the self and the world outside that they give every indica- 
tion of a returning vitality. Death in literature comes gracefully, smooth- 
ly, quietly; but today the very opposite is happening. The poet either 
breaks his machine because he will clog it with raw facts or else he is 
unintelligible because of his desperate determination to tell the truth 
about himself. 

The poet’s task is to absorb every experience fearlessly and to saturate 
it completely; to rethink human life into poetry and so give us tragedy 
and comedy again by means of characters—not in the novelist’s way, 
but condensed and synthesized in the poet’s way. The young poet should 
spend a long period in writing for no eye but his own, in order that he 
may escape the inhibitions induced by the consciousness of a reading 
public during his formative years. During those ten years of apprentice- 
ship he should give free rein to every impulse and loose anger, love, and 
satire in whatever words he can muster, in whatever meter, prose, poetry, 
or gibberish that he will learn to write. 


“The Moral of the Ancient Mariner.” By Newton T. Stallknecht. 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, June, 1932. 
Professor Lowes’s dictum that “to interpret the drift of the Ancient Mar- 
iner as didactic in its intentions is to stultify both Coleridge and oneself”’ 
might have appeared as a valid theory were it not that Coleridge himself 
has admitted the presence of such a moral. Coleridge’s evident regret 
obviously does not refer to the brief expression of piety at the close of 
the poem, since his good judgment would have withheld him from writ- 
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ing a fantasy of some six hundred lines on the danger of cruelty to 
animals. A study of the entire poem reveals that it is heavily laden with 
an ethical philosophy and contains a profound insight into the depths 
to which a human soul may be driven. 

In Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and Wordsworth’s The Prelude we 
find a similar experience in the horrible loneliness of the Mariner and 
the bitter despair which undermines Wordsworth’s love of nature and of 
man. The sailor’s return to his home port symbolizes the final recovery 
of happiness Wordsworth suggests in Book XI of The Prelude. Both the 
incident of Part IV, where the spell begins to break through the awaken- 
ing of aesthetic love which frees the Mariner from his absolute spiritual 
isolation, and the last stanzas, wherein the Mariner is rewarded with a 
deep sense of human love and sympathy, are clearly paralleled by The 
Prelude. In Coleridge’s poem is spiritual isolation which seems to have 
symbolized his too robust and hasty indulgence in analytical reasoning. 
Coleridge’s Lines to Godwin, published in 1795, show us that he knew 
at least something of the spiritual loneliness described in The Mariner. 

“Love” in the light of all this appears to have a romantic meaning de- 
pending upon the presence of imagination in the soul, imagination for 
which even the water snake is beautiful, but which must widen into a 
more humane and a more religious sentiment. The expression “He pray- 
eth best who loveth best” is suggested as the element of communion. The 
Mariner was able to pray only after the rebirth of love. 


“The Reading of Poetry.” Editorial in the Saturday Revicw of Lit- 
erature, May 21, 1932. The educated classes of today have been letting 
slip from lazy fingers one of the great sources of emotional and intellec- 
tual strength. They are ceasing to read poetry because the effort is too 
great, because their tastes are flattening toward the commonplace, be- 
cause they are gorged with the views, facts, and the easier life of fiction. 
As a result they have lost perceptibly in depth and fineness of feeling, 
for nothing trains the emotional faculties like poetry. The argument 
that this sad falling-off in the reading of poetry is due to the schools and 
colleges, which have made poetry a subject of instruction like Latin or 
physics, and that the graduate then congratulates himself that he has 
been dosed with vitamins and needs no more is unsound. Youth has 
shown itself able to recover from a bad education as often as to profit 
from a good one. Nor is it useful to argue that no readable poetry is 
written; that is not true (witness for a recent example “Conquistador,” 
by Archibald MacLeash), and also irrelevant, for poetry, unlike scien- 
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tific writing, does not decay and there is God’s own abundance available 
for the stretching of any eager hands. 

The decline of poetry shows a hardening of the arteries of the mind 
and a coarsening of the most human of attributes. The tendency, al- 
though only a generation old, is curving downward with frightful rapidity. 


“Radio Equipment for Large and Small School Systems.” By G. C. 
Drueck. School Executives Magazine, June, 1932. Questions concern- 
ing radio equipment are becoming increasingly important as the cur- 
riculum in American schools is beginning to include radio broadcasts as 
a regular feature. In rural schools, single classrooms, or small audito- 
riums the so-called midget type of radio is most satisfactory because it is 
available at small price and installation is simple. The local power com- 
pany should be consulted concerning the proper current requirements 
for the set before purchase is made. 

Whether the set is a midget, console, a speaker operated remotely by 
another set, or a centralized system, it is important, if there is but one 
speaker, that it be placed in the usual position of the teacher and be- 
tween five and six feet from the floor. If the classroom is large or if the 
auditorium is used, a set built for the home will be unable to provide 
good reception to listeners in all parts of the room. A suitable number 
of speakers properly placed are necessary for good radio reception. 

In the purchase of radio equipment it should be remembered that new 
and important improvements are constantly being placed upon the mar- 
ket and that any equipment purchased will probably become obsolete in 
a comparatively short time. The relative use made of the radio equip- 
ment is another important determining factor in purchasing. 

The centralized system possesses great possibilities for schools which 
plan to make extensive and prolonged use of radio equipment. It con- 
sists essentially of one or more receiving sets with the proper amount of 
audio amplification to carry the program to all the rooms. The equipment 
may include also an electric turntable and pick-up for phonograph selec- 
tions and a microphone for suitable broadcasts. The switchboard is in- 
stalled either as part of the cabinet or separately in a nearby wall. It 
should be made possible for some rooms to have a radio while others 
have phonograph or microphone service and still others no service of 
any kind. Resistances should be inserted to prevent rise or fall of power 
when any of the loud speakers are cut out. The radio set should be 
equipped as a rover type rather than as a single channel set, in order that 
two or three stations may be made available at the same time to the 
various rooms of the school. The microphone has been found very con- 
venient in the making of announcements and the broadcasting of in- 
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structions to teachers and pupils and in relieving the classroom teacher 
of disagreeable routine duties. Students and teachers can likewise make 
effective use of the microphone by broadcasting occasional addresses. 

Schools which include talking pictures in their equipment may make 
use of the radio equipment and speakers for the sound or voice part, 
which is photographed on the usual motion-picture film by the use of 
a photo-electric cell and which appears as a wavy line on the edge of 
the strip of film. 


“Dramatics in the Senior High School.” By Julia E. Gettemy. Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, March, 1932. In the Northwestern 
High School (Detroit, Mich.) a class in dramatics, meeting five times a 
week and carrying full credit, is open to all pupils who have had a semester 
in the fundamentals of public speaking. A comprehensive program of 
activities is carried on: the reading of plays; oral reports on actors, living 
and dead; oral reports on producers and playwrights, English and Amer- 
ican; written and oral reports on the history of the theater and on various 
phases of the theater; attending at least two professional plays; reading 
at least one entire book on the theater; participating in several scenes and 
in one one-act play. Phonograph records of Shakespearean scenes by 
great actors are used for illustration; lists of actors are presented to the 
class, with pictures accompanying them; the dramatic columns in New 
York papers and magazines are read and the clippings collected. Each 
pupil selects some one actor for special study and for report later in the 
term. 

On Monday of each week all new materials on actors and on the stage 
collected by the pupils during the course of the past week are brought in 
and discussed by the pupils. Pupils take turns in preparing the bulletin 
board and in presenting oral reports on actors studied. During the last 
month of the course every pupil reads one of the following books or a 
volume of equal interest and significance: How To See a Play, Choosing a 
Play, Acting and Producing, The Art of Pantomime, The Art of Makeup, 
and a book on actors, like Footlights and Spotlights, by Otis Skinner; 
Up the Years from Bloomsbury, by George Arliss. Most of the time, how- 
ever, is devoted to the actual learning and presenting of the plays. The 
plays are learned, presented scene by scene, and when ready for final pro- 
duction are given at special meetings of clubs, at assemblies, parties, and 
various other occasions when entertainment is wanted. The art depart- 
ment supervises the activities belonging strictly to stagecraft. It is need- 
less to add that the pupils find the course in dramatics an effective opener 
of doors to enjoyment and an appreciation of life. 
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“Unmitigated Nuisances—Commencements and Pageants.” By Wil- 
liam McAndrew. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, May, 1932. 
The foolish and empty themes of the traditional commencement program 
should be abolished in favor of a series of meaningful activities dealing 
with the serious problems of education. One speaker of the outgoing 
class might remind his hearers that education, like every sort of service, 
requires periodic inspection to prevent hardening of its arteries. Public 
payment of the cost of schooling is based upon the theory worked out by 
the founders of the nation, that for the improvement and general welfare 
of the community all citizens of the community should receive an ade- 
quate education. This point should be established by short penetrative 
quotations from such famous Americans as Tom Paine, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Presidents Washington, Adams, Madison, and Monroe, as well as 
such educational leaders as Henry Barnard and Horace Mann. Another 
speaker might recite some of the efforts of individual teachers to inspire 
each member of the school to see, as Jefferson advocated, “that his part 
of the world goes on right.” In place of the class history alluding to 
picnics, excursions, football contests, and so on, an address describing 
an experiment in general welfare what the class had done for the com- 
munity while it had been receiving education at community cost, might 
be featured. Another speaker might invite criticism of his school by 
citizens who had been secured for the purpose beforehand. A time limit 
for all speakers should, of course, be fixed. In place of the usual class 
prophecy there might be substituted some of the fine things which mem- 
bers of the class had promised to do for their country. The awarder of 
the diplomas should remind the audience that each document is a con- 
tract to the effect that for value received each recipient accepts the obli- 
gation of performing his active duties as a citizen. 


“Difficulties Encountered by High-School Graduates in the Use of 
Verbs.” By Walter Scribner Guiler. School Review, June, 1932. Twenty 
principles of verb usage covered in the Guiler-Henry Preliminary Diag- 
nostic Test in Grammatical Usage were submitted to 625 high-school 
graduates. The ten principles of verb usage with which most difficulty 
was encountered were: (1) general truths or statements which are still 
true are put in the present tense; (2) the present participle should be 
used only to denote an action consistent with the time action of the main 
verb; (3) a collective noun is singular when considered as a whole and 
plural when it is thought of separately; (4) the tense of a verb in a 
principal clause governs the tense of the verb in the dependent clause; 
(5) infinitives are in the present tense unless they represent an action 
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earlier than that of the main verb; (6) the subjunctive is used to express 
improbable or contrary-to-fact conditions; (7) two singular nouns 
joined by or or nor in the subject are followed by a singular verb; (8) 
the verb in a relative clause agrees in number with the antecedent of the 
pronoun introducing the clause; (9) phrases like as well as, accompanied 
by, etc., do not affect the number of the subject they modify; (10) a com- 
pound subject made up of both singular and plural nouns is followed by a 
verb which agrees in number with the nearest noun. 

The findings appear to justify the following conclusions: verb usage 
is a composite of many specific abilities to use verbs in various modes, 
tense, person, and number relation. More than one-half of all the errors 
belong to only six types, and only three principles presented difficulties 
for as many as half of the students. A distinct need for much individual- 
ized instruction was made apparent by the marked individuality in the 
types of errors that were made. Finally, a transfer of training from one 
usage to another was not significant in this experiment. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Contributors to the Regular and College Editions of this month’s 
English Journal are: . 

Mark VAN DorEN—Ph.D., Columbia University; assistant profes- 
sor of English at Columbia University; editor of the series, “An Ameri- 
can Bookshelf”; nationally known as a poet and critic; author of Spring 
Thunder and Other Poems, 7 P. M., Edwin Arlington Robinson, Auto- 
biography of America, Jonathan Gentry, The Poetry of John Dryden, 
and other works. 

Mary E. Jounson—A.B., Carroll College; A.M., Oberlin College; 
formerly teacher of English at Beaver Dam High School, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, and at the North Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; a contributor to the Wisconsin Journal of Education, the Nation’s 
Schools, and the English Journal. 

RowENA KeitH Keyes—B.A., Mount Holyoke; M.A., Columbia; 
Ph.D., New York University; head of the department of English of Julia 
Richman High School, New York City; lecturer in the graduate school 
of Hunter College; editor of Lives of Today and Yesterday, a volume of 
brief biographies. 

Epna Davis Romic—associate professor of English at the University 
of Colorado; formerly instructor of English at DePauw University and 
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the University of Wisconsin; contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Outlook, the Yale Review, and the “University of Colorado Studies”; 
author of four volumes of poetry: Lincoln Remembers, Blue Hills, Marse 
Lee, and The Torch Undimmed. 

MILprRED WricHT—A.B., Western College for Women; A.M., Uni- 
versity of California; teacher of English in the Evanston High School. 

Max T. HoHn—M.A., University of Colorado; teacher of English in 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School. 

RosertT B. WEAVER—instructor in the departments of social science 
and English in the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago; a 
contributor to the School Review, the Elementary School Journal, the 
Historical Outlook, and The World Book Encyclopedia. 

RALPH CHEyNEY—anthologist, lecturer, editor, poet; author of Touch 
and Go, Pregnant Woman in a Lean Age; co-author with Lucia Trent, 
his wife, of Dreamers’ House; co-editor with Lucia Trent of Contempo- 
rary Verse, Contemporary Vision, and Poetry World; poetry editor, also 
with Lucia Trent, of Unity; author of a forthcoming volume on poetry 
with Lucia Trent, conductor of the Cheyney-Trent Correspondence 
Course in Poetry Technique. 

Mary D. Beprorp—A.B., Whitman College; teacher of English in 
the Junior-Senior High School at Lewiston, Idaho. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

L. A. Kinc—A.B., Asbury College; Ph.D., Ohio State University; 
formerly a member of the Ohio State University and Houghton College 
faculties; now professor of English at Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Kentucky. 

KENNETH I, BRowN—A.B., University of Rochester; Ph.D., Har- 
vard; president of Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio; formerly professor of 
English, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

WarRREN Beck—A.B., Earlham College; A.M., Columbia University ; 
associate professor of English at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin; 
contributor to the English Journal on other occasions and to Education; 
author of a recent volume, Six Little Theatre Plays. 

Grace S. SHEPARD—A.B., M.A., Radcliffe College; professor of 
English in Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. 

Aucust H. Mason—A.B., Ohio Wesleyan; docteur de l’université, 
University of Paris; professor of English in Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; contributor to the Sewanee Review, the Literary Digest, 
Poetry World, and the English Journal. 
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A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH* 


Small suggestion of inner sweetness and light escapes through the 
guardsman-blue covers of the Nelson Handbook. But upon examining 
its reasonable pages, the reader of composition texts perceives that sen- 
sitive minds have published in these pages a liberal way to win the skills 
of spoken and written English. Messrs. Hanford, McLeod, and Knowl- 
ton are of the opinion that speaking and writing good English is not a 
simple choosing between the absolutely right and the relatively wrong 
usages, but that it is rather the suiting of language to specific purposes 
and particular occasions. “Good English, considered from the practical 
standpoint, is neither more nor less than English that does its work.” 

The Nelson Handbook is well suited to the use of those who are 
trying, with or without a teacher, to improve their English. It has three 
main sections dealing with grammar, sentence structure, and paragraphs. 
It has an excellent introductory essay of fifteen pages, a complete index 
of nine pages, a quick-reference scheme printed on the end-papers front 
and back, and five appendixes covering thirty-two pages. One appendix 
furnishes a list of words often mispronounced; another, a list of about 
two hundred idioms currently used in present English; another, a glossary 
of faulty expressions. In the main body of the text is included a section 
explaining fully the use of a reference library and the procedure of re- 
search. The practical resources of the book are vast, and the disposition 
of them is such as to combine in one volume many merits of the conven- 
tional composition text with the reference utility of the older handbooks 
of writing. 

Throughout this book iron-bound authority gives way to honest in- 
struction. The authors urbanely state their preferences in matters of 
English usage, recognizing always the possibility of better or worse ex- 
pression; and urbanely they attribute certain usages to the uneducated. 
Their own standard is the common practice of their educated contem- 


oraries 
P Aucust H. Mason 


Howarp 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


*The Nelson Handbook of English. By James Holly Hanford, Malcolm McLeod, 
and Edgar C. Knowlton. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1931, p. 344. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH PROJECTS 


Practical English Projects for the High School’ is a collection of de- 
vices for enlivening the required program of literature and composition 
in the classroom by relating it in creative fashion to the arts and handi- 
crafts, to vocational interests, to history, geography, and book-making. 
Its use of the word project is based primarily upon a broad program of 
creative participation by boys and girls, the purpose being to follow up 
whatever interesting leads the pupils suggest in pursuing the required 
unit in question. The four devices in literature concern the making 
of a Homeric museum of the objects of Greek life presented in the 
Odyssey, the dramatization of Treasure Island and preparation of a 
nautical dictionary based upon it, the mapping of the “Sunset Trail” 
as described in the Son of the Middle Border, the production of plays 
based upon the Greek and Roman myths, and the writing of auto- 
biographies of the gods of Olympus. The units in composition include 
the writing of autobiographies suggested by the life-stories of famous 
men, the making of a class newspaper, and the mapping of their own 
city suggested to the pupils by Riis’s Making of an American. Two 
additional chapters concern vocabulary increase through the playing 
of anagrams and the making of a dictionary. 

In the list of twenty-four objectives discussed in the final chapter, 
the only outcome for which one looks in vain is increased love of litera- 
ture, recognition of the recreational value of good books, inspiration 
to continue reading of a similar sort under one’s own direction. The 
bibliographies contain for the most part factual materials for the glean- 
ing of further information. The Odyssey, filled with the thrill of heroic 
adventure, the lure of the mysterious and the unknown, the challenge 
of a hero who, to quote the youthful Coleridge, “shines by his own light, 
moves by his own strength, and demolishes all obstacles by his own 
arm and his own wit,” seems in danger of becoming to boys and girls 
a mere catalogue of museum pieces, arms and armor, means of trans- 
portation, and household utensils of ancient times. Treasure Island 
suggests a dictionary of nautical terms. What of Jules Verne, of Joseph 
Conrad, of Moby Dick, of The Gold Bug, to all of which Stevenson’s 
novel furnishes alluring leads? No doubt in the hands of an ingenious 
teacher, such as the descriptions of this book reveal, the major purposes 
of the teaching of literature have their place, though they are not 
specifically recognized in the discussion. Practical English Projects for 


*By Helen I. Davis. New York: Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1931. Pp. 234. $1.75. 
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the High School is concrete and definitely helpful in its suggestions. 
Wherein it leads the teacher of English to an appreciation of the essen- 
tial oneness of culture, to fuller and more conscious intercorrelation of 
literature and composition with other subjects of study and with all 
the varied aptitudes of the individuals within his classes, it may well make 
a useful contribution to the teaching of English. Wherein it tends, by its 
very workableness, to lead him away from the peculiar function of the 
teacher of literature in the life of the adolescent, it should be followed 
guardedly. 
Dora V. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ROMANCE? 


The advantage in any anthology as a textbook is in providing eco- 
nomically a considerable amount of reading material. The disadvantage is 
in limiting the flexibility of the course determined by the book, for unless 
the greater part of the volume is actually used, there is no economy. 
Romance has to its credit the fact that the selections are within the range 
of the social understanding of secondary-school pupils. This is a rare 
virtue in school anthologies, which usually contain materials chosen be- 
cause they represent types or styles of writing, or are typical of historical 
periods. The editors state in the Preface that the book “is intended for 
any one of the early years of the high-school course.” Presumably, they 
mean ninth and tenth grades only, since they limit the book to the senior 
high school. Even so, the teacher who is following a course dictated by the 
reading development of pupils may find such a text difficult to use. 

The range of selections is wide: short stories, informal essays, narra- 
tive, lyric and epic poetry, biography, the novel, and drama are included. 
The biography section is unusually stimulating. The unit on lyric poetry, 
“Songs of the Four Seasons,” appears to be more closely confined to love 
of nature than the emotions of adolescents usually are. 

The true-false, completion, thought, and College Board questions, 
which follow each selection, may be useful to the teacher, but emphasize 
the classroom atmosphere of the book and occupy approximately fifty 
pages. The objective tests are too brief to be reliable, and can do little 
but call the attention of the pupil to examinations. They might be helpful 


*Romance. Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, and Emma Miller 
Bolenius. Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1932. 
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in a teacher’s handbook, where they would not clutter up an already 
heavy volume. 

Notes are unusually complete and include definitions of all difficult 
words. Prodigies, portentous, and rostrum are examples taken from a 
page chosen at random. Evidently the editors are more concerned that 
the pupil know a particular selection than that he establish the habit of 
looking up words or determining their meaning from context. Critical 
material by the editors and quoted authorities is excellent. 

Romance is clearly printed, illustrations are interesting, and the 
paper is sufficiently opaque for easy reading. If the teacher is looking 
for a collection of really readable material, he should examine this book. 

Lou L. LABRANT 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Summer Holiday. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. 


In this story of Selina and Moira—seven and five—and their summers on a farm 
in England, we find the emotions of all childhood and the most touching and sym- 
pathetic development of two young characters budding into strong personalities. A 
charming bit of work. 


Heat Lightning. By Helen Hull. Coward-McCann. 

Another grandmother story: Madame Westover of the Westover family, with 
the lore experience has given her, utters words of wisdom which, together with the 
example of her long life, comfort and encourage her granddaughter in her own 
erratic career. By flashes we see the secret places in the lives of other members of 
the family and their enmities and loyalties. 


20,000 Years in Sing Sing. By Warden Lawes. Long & Smith. 

Perhaps the finest thing about this great human document is that the warden 
never loses sight of the individual and his faith in man and men. There are tragedy, 
pathos, humor, and countless tales of the experiences and exploits of characters from 
every walk in life, but the sympathy and understanding of the man in charge of 
the great institution never waver 


A Modern Hero. By Louis Bromfield. Stokes. 


A financial wizard rises and falls, women come into his life, and two people 
really touch his heart. The pity of a life struggle for a bubble when happiness is in 
plain view! 
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The Fortnight in September. By R. C. Sherriff. Stokes. 


Mr. Stevens, his wife, Dick and Mary (just become self-supporting), and little 
Ernie enjoy their usual fortnight by the seaside. They are simple people, but their 
emotions are so sympathetically and delicately portrayed that they become most de- 
lightful individuals and old, old friends in whom we take the warmest interest. 


The Fountain. By Charles Morgan. Knopf. 


A British officer interned in Holland during the World War seeks to escape from 
the world through cultivation of the contemplative life. He fails in his quest for 
peace because of his love for a beautiful young woman whom he meets at the castle 
of Baron van Leyden, and who happens to be the wife of a German officer. The 
personalities are vividly, though by no means convincingly, drawn; and the con- 
versations between Narwitz and Lewis are stimulating if not significant. 


America in the Pacific. By Foster Rhea Dulles. Houghton Miffiin. 


A scholarly account of the growth of American imperialism from the first Pacific 
voyage of the “Columbia” and “Lady Washington” to our guilty conquest of the 
Philippines. Recent complications produced by the Sino-Japanese dispute are made 
less confusing by this well-documented history. 


Toward Soviet America. By William Z. Foster. Coward-McCann. 


A clear, bold statement of the Communist program with an outline of the Com- 
munist proposals for the United States. Foster’s attack upon the mild Socialist party 
and the A. F. of L. is even more bitter than the Socialist attack upon the liberal Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. The book is written with a brutal frankness that confirms 
the disciple and repels the neutral observer. It restates the damaging case against 
our apparently moribund economic order, advances the reasons for the revolu- 
tionary solution, and outlines the policies under the proposed new order. 


The Devil Passes. By Benn W. Levy. Samuel French. 


This “religious comedy” presents the devil as a servant of God who tempts mor- 
tals in order to reveal to them their essential moral limitations. The story has un- 
usual emotional appeal and is anything but a comedy. Some of the stage settings, 
especially in the scene portraying the game of “Truths,” are decidedly impressive. 


Springtime for Henry. By Benn W. Levy. Samuel French. 

A three-act farce made successful by a combination of clever lines and a story 
that is unrelieved nonsense. 
Kamongo. By Homer Smith. Viking. 


The Kamongo is a lung fish (real) which breathes air and has other strange 
characteristics. It sets an American scientist and a liberal missionary priest arguing 
about the religious significance of the doctrines of evolution. The talk, which ends 
in a draw, is good; but the story of the quest of the lung fish is even better. 


Six Little Theatre Plays. By Warren Beck. Walter H. Baker. 


Two of these plays—‘The Fixed Canon” and “After All These Years’”—won first 
place in contests conducted by the Drama League in Wisconsin. All of them have 
strong dramatic quality, convincing dialogue, and a factor best described as “vision.” 
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The Power Fight. By Stephen Raushenbush. New Republic, Inc. 


Less a polemic than an amazing arsenal of information, this new survey of the 
power utilities field makes some amazing charges against private ownership and 
the regulatory system. It cites abundant evidence of the ineffectiveness of the 
regulating bodies, the corruption of government and the press by the power mag- 
nates, the legal barriers against government control, and the economic advantages 
of the municipally operated plan. The famous Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 
histories are given in gratifying detail. Every student of contemporary problems 
will want to read this excellent little book of the “Dollar Series.” 


On Being Creative and Other Essays. By Irving Babbitt. Houghton Mifflin. 


Critical essays giving vigorous expression to the humanist point of view on 
literature and life. The collection includes the title essay, and essays on “The Prim- 
itivism of Wordsworth,” on Dr. Jonson, on Coleridge, on Schiller, on Julien Benda, 
on “The Critic and American Life,” and on “Romanticism and the Orient,” all of 
which were originally prepared either as lectures or as magazine articles. 


Journal of Arnold Bennett (1896-1910). Viking. 


Selections from the journal in which Arnold Bennett faithfully included the out- 
standing incidents of his life. The anecdotes and the whimsical comments on men 
and events will appeal to students of the literature of this period. This first of a 
prospective set of three volumes is most attractive in type and in format. 


The Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie. Edited by William Rose Benet. Knopf. 


Brilliant craftsmanship is revealed in these delicately sensuous and finely wrought 
lines, and a vigorous, though sensitive, mind asserts itself, especially in the magnif- 
icent lyrics of the later books. The attractively printed volume contains Elinor 
Wylie’s four books of poems: “Nets To Catch the Wind,” “Black Armour,” Trivial 
Breath,” “Angels and Earthly Creatures,” and a section of forty-eight poems hitherto 
uncollected, some of which have not been printed before. 


The Life of Emerson. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 


An imaginative, interpretative study of the Concord sage, which performs the 
challenging task of chronicling and dramatizing the history of a mind and a creative 
personality, on the basis of materials gathered in large part from the journals of 
Emerson. A mature and luminous style and the valuable incidental sketches of such 
contemporaries of Emerson as Carlyle, Alcott, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and Wiiliam 
Ellery Channing lend exceptional charm to this scholarly biography. 


Emerson Today. By Bliss Perry. Princeton University Press. 


In these Vanuxem Foundation Lectures for 1931 Professor Perry seeks to reconcile 
the apparent opposites in the character of Emerson—the shrewd and practical, and 
the mystical and poetic—qualities which, he notes, seem to be expressed in the 
great writer’s features. In the chapter called ‘““Revaluations” there is a sympathetic 
but critical consideration of the limitations of Emerson’s work, 


Carlyle. By Emery Neff. W. W. Norton Co. 


The biographer has been successful in weaving a delightful story from the mass 
of materials concerning both Carlyle and his times; but he has not produced a suf- 
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ficiently coherent portrait of the man, the philosopher, the essayist, and the biog- 
rapher; nor has he set virile standards of criticism either for the social outlook or 
the literary qualities of his work. The first is a notable achievement, however, and 
it may be too much to expect both accomplishments in a single book on so difficult 
a subject. We can be grateful at least for the excellent account of Carlyle’s rela- 
tions with other famous figures of his period. The character of Jane Welsh, who 
shared with her gloomy husband the loneliness of Craigenputtock, is charmingly 
drawn. 


The History of Taste. By Frank P. Chambers. Columbia University Press. 


Reviews the major revolutions of taste and criticism, and the history of European 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. The discussion begins with a chapter on taste 
in the Middle Ages, continues with a study of the Renaissance in Italy, France, and 
England, and concludes with an analysis of the Romantic Movement and the nine- 
teenth-century revival. The method is to describe the emergence and general tend- 
ency of the classic and the romantic mentalities of art. There are also stimulating 
chapters on the “Disputes of the Academy,” “The Philosophy of Romanticism,” 
and “The Artist.” The Appendix discusses the art of classical antiquity. The volume 
is attractively illustrated. 


Middlemarch. By George Eliot. Introductory Note by Sir Leslie Stephen. Dut- 
ton. 


Continues the series of Eliot’s novels in the “Everyman’s Library.” 


Shorter Novels. Vol. III. Eighteenth Century. Introduction by Philip Hender- 
son. Dutton. | 
The third volume of the “Shorter Novels” series in the “Everyman’s Library” con- 
tains three works—William Beckford’s Vathek, Horace Walpole’s The Castle of 
Otranto, and Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. The Introduction is by 
Philip Henderson. 


Amelia. By Henry Fielding. Introduction by George Saintsbury. Dutton. 
Published for the first time in the ‘““Everyman’s Library.” 


Letters of Sarah Byng Osborn. 1721-73. From the collection of the Hon. Mrs. 
McDonnel. With an Introduction and further Notes by John McClelland. 
Stanford University Press. 


English life—political, social, and domestic—between 1721-73. The letters deal 
with such everyday affairs as farm men, animals, new furniture for a bride, death on 
the hunting field, and the Wilkes’ affair. 


Joel Chandler Harris, Editor and Essayist. Edited by Julia Collier Harris. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 


Hitherto uncollected writings, critical, social, and political, edited by the author’s 
daughter-in-law and biographer. Here is a truthful, sympathetic, witty, clear-headed 
“interpreter of his section’s problems and aspirations,” “a leader who sought a way 
out of narrow, bitter sectionalism.” An editorial in 1880 stated admirably present 
critical opinion about regionalism. 
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Broken Earth. By Maurice Hindus. Cape & Smith. 


A reprint, with slight changes and an added chapter, of an account published eight 
years ago of Russia after the revolution and before the five-year plan. Here, as in Red 
Bread and Humanity Uprooted, Hindus specializes on the peasants, whom he knows 
intimately, and he is politically impartial. 


Recent Additions to the Everyman’s Library. Dutton: 


Salambo. By Gustave Flaubert. Translated by J. S. Chartres. Introduction by 
Professor F. C. Green. 


Rookwood. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. Introduction by Frank Swinnerton. 


Tales from Henryk Sienkiewicz. Edited, with an Introduction, by Monica M. 
Gardner. 


Poems of William Cowper. Edited, with an Introduction, by Hugh Panson 
Fausset. 


Minor Poets of the 17th Century. Edited, with an Introduction, by R. G. 
Howarth. 


Pascal’s Pensees. Translated by W. F. Trotter. Introduction by T. S. Eliot. 


The Age of Innocence. By Edith Wharton. Edited by Orton Lowe. Appleton. 
Good format and typography. The notes are, for the most part, a glossary. 


The Student Life and Other Essays. By Sir William Osler. Houghton Mifflin. 
“Wisdom literature” written with the characteristic detachment and urbanity of 
the famous physician and revealing the broad culture that made Osler a great teacher 
as well as an eminent scientist. With “The Student Life” is included in this volume 
“Man’s Redemption of Man,” “A Way of Life,” “Science and Immortality,” and a 
Foreword by Dr. H. H. Bashford which approaches the text in simplicity and charm. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Written Composition Interests of High School Pupils. By J. H. Coleman. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications. 


Dr. Coleman studied the composition preferences of more than 14,000 boys and 
girls in Grades VII—XII in order to discover the composition interests common 
to pupils of all grades. His method was to observe the interests indicated by the 
titles of free-choice compositions and by the pupils’ choices from given lists of 
titles. He presents a limited list of interests expressed by boys and girls, and demon- 
strates that pupil-experience is the chief criterion of interest. He found also that 
boys and girls usually prefer (1) the friendly letter, (2) argument, (3) description, 
and (4) narration, in that order. His findings emphasize the wide range of individ- 
ual differences among pupils in the matter of composition interests. 


Dare the School Build a New Social Order? By George S. Counts. John Day 
Pamphlets No. 11. John Day Co. 


In this pamphlet, which is based upon three papers read at the National Edu- 
cation Association meetings in February of this year, Dr. Counts urges the pro- 
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gressive elements of the teaching profession to assume their full responsibility for | 
t the remaking of contemporary society. The papers are characterized by decidedly , a 
d vigorous thinking, and the language frequently rises to eloquence. = 
° The Democratic Philosophy of Education. By Herman Harrell Horn. Mac- 


millan. 


A critical commentary upon John Dewey’s Democracy in Education undertaken 
y primarily to furnish a guide to the “confusing wilderness of stimulating ideas” 
present in that famous text, and, incidentally, to furnish an exposition of the view 
that idealism conserves all the proper values of pragmatism and to emphasize the 
alleged limitations of a philosophy of experimentalism. The text fills a long-felt 
i need, both as an exposition of Dr. Dewey’s viewpoint and as a concise statement 
of the position of idealism. 


The Excitement of Teaching. By William Lyon Phelps. Horace Liveright. 


In these smooth essays Professor Phelps exploits fully the romantic and amusing 
aspects of the vocation of teaching but leaves the fatal defects of contemporary 
education untouched. Those who look for a clever presentation of the point of view 
of the optimist will find this little book to their liking. 


The Essentials of Education. By George Henry Martin. Edited by Joseph A. 
7 Whitman. Richard G. Badger. 


A memorial volume containing essays and a biographical sketch of an educational 
leader of the old school. 


sf Supervision and the Creative Teacher. Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
© Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association. 
e Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

a 


The authors of this yearbook have proceeded on the theory that the greatest use 
for supervision lies in the principle of creativity. Principles and procedures used 
in liberating and directing creative effort in teachers are presented along with case 
studies from the various levels. a 


1. Standards for High School Teaching. By Charles Everand Reeves. Appleton. 
A convenient summary of principles governing classroom technique on the second- 
d ary level. “Physical conditions and routine management,” interest and attention 
n as a basis for learning, preparatory activities of the teacher, the elements of class- 
1e room procedure, basic types of learning, types of classroom procedure, methods in : 
of single subjects, measurement of results, and teaching as a profession are the major a 
* topics treated. The book is well organized and suitable for easy reference. The 4 
at chapter on the teaching of English deals only with a limited number of the out- ™* 
n, standing problems of the English field and seems to treat these inadequately. The 3 
be volume is accompanied by a Workbook in High School Observation and Practice ; 
for the high-school student. 
y Little Plays for Everybody. Compiled and edited by A. P. Sanford. Dodd, " 
Mead. 
1- Twenty-three plays, most of them new and written for pupils in the junior high ie 
)- school grades and selected with a view to ease and economy of production. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The Correspondence of Richard Hurd and William Mason. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by the late Ernest Harold Pearce. Edited by Leonard 
Whibley. Cambridge University Press. 

This collection of correspondence of Richard Hurd and William Mason is of 
particular interest to students of eighteenth-century literature who found Mason’s 
correspondence with Gray and with Walpole useful and interesting. These letters 
have been carefully annotated. 


The Vercelli Book. Edited by George Philip Krapp. Columbia University 

Press. 

The second of a series presenting a collective edition of the Anglo-Saxon poetic 
records, of which the first contains the text of the Junius MS. The poetical portions 
of the Vercelli books presented here are “Andreas,” “Fates of the Apostles,” “Soul and 
Body I,” “Homiletic Fragment I,” “Dream of the Rood,” and “Elene.” 


Fools and Folly during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. By Barbara 
Swain. Columbia University Press. 


A detailed investigation of the concept of folly and the fool in medieval folk fes- 
tivals, drama, and literature, and a study of changing attitudes of the writers and of 
the folk themselves toward the idea of folly. There are chapters on “The Feast of 
Fools,” “Joyous Societies,” “The Ship of Fools,” “Praise of Folly,” and “Réles of 
Folly in English Moralities.”” Copious notes describe the documentary sources. 


A Concordance to the Poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By George Shelton 
Hubbell. H. W. Wilson. 


This exhaustive concordance to the poetry of this much-quoted writer makes pos- 
sible the location of any line or phrase in the poetic works of Emerson. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Romance. Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, and Emma Miller 
Bolenius. Houghton Mifflin. 


This attractive anthology for the early years of the high school is rich in materials 
from contemporary, as well as classic, writings. The literature is classified by types 
and drawn from the best of the English and American authors. In the section on the 
novel Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities is presented in toto and an exciting passage 
from Sabatini’s Scaramouche is offered as supplementary reading on the same 
period. Four of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King provide the introduction to epic 
poetry, and As You Like It is the selection representing Shakespeare. An appealing 
collection of lyric poetry and a section called “Sidelights on Twentieth Century 
Life,” including passages from Arrowsmith and Microbe Hunters, are not the least 
striking of the various appeals of the book. To secure points of view from all sec- 
tions of the country, a group of widely scattered assistant editors were asked to 
read the galley proof of the volume and to make suggestions as to the inclusion or 
non-inclusion of titles and teaching equipment. 
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Handbook of English Writing. By Samuel S. Seward, Jr. Ginn. 


A handbook setting forth the essential principles of English grammar and rhetoric 
with illustrations both of correct and incorrect usage and exercises designed to 
promote mastery of these principles. The convenient organization of this book 
makes it useful both as a textbook in a systematic course in grammar and as a 
reference text for classes in English usage. 


Microbe Hunters. By Paul deKruif. Text ed. Edited by Harry G. Grover. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


DeKruif’s very popular series of personal sketches of the pioneers in microbiology 
is here presented for students with some discussion and comprehension questions 
and an introductory statement by the author entitled: “To all the students who 
have to read this book.” 


Corrective English Exercises. By Dana O. Jensen. Long & Smith. 


This pad of language exercises includes grammar, the sentence, punctuation, and 
the mechanical problems involved in the preparation of a manuscript. The collec- 
tion is provided with preliminary “‘stocktakers’ tests,” allowing the pupil to measure 
his progress after his study of the rules and exercises. A rapid grading key for the 
tests is available. 


The Golden Treasury. By Francis E. Palgrave. “Jacket Library.” National 
Home Library Foundation. 


Another in the new series of literary classics offered at a price within the means 
of nearly everyone. The poems of The Golden Treasury are attractively printed in 
readable type. 


Literary Adventures in a Modern World. Edited by M. David Hoffman. 
Harper. 


These readings for advanced high-school or college Freshmen classes bring to- 
gether the literature which has direct bearing on contemporary life. Modern science 
and technology occupy a prominent place in the collection. Part I bears the caption: 
“Contacts with Life”; Part II, “Imaginary Adventures”; Part III, “Real Experiences 
of Interesting People”; Part IV, “Today and Tomorrow, A World of Scientific 
Achievement.” Part V contains the notes and suggested four-year reading course 
for technical and industrial classes. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


The History of the Novel in England. By Robert Morss Lovett and Helen 
Sard Hughes. Houghton Mifflin. 


This scholarly and vividly written story of the English novel approaches its sub- 
ject in terms of the mores of each period, the technical aspects of the changes in 
the novel, and the personal experiences of the author. This threefold approach is 
made convincing by means of an abundance of pertinent and colorful illustrative 
materials derived from the work of the major and the minor novelists. In the later 
chapters particularly there are discriminating judgments of recent and contemporary 
writers. In readability, information, and sympathetic evaluation this text is out- 
standing. 
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The Making of American Literature. By Thomas H. Dickinson. Century. 


This highly informative, almost encyclopedic, handbook for the study of American 
literature is extremely well supplied with the devices that add to the student’s 
convenience in the study of this subject. There is a general outline or survey of the 
entire history of American literature at the beginning of the book. Each of the 
periods treated is preceded by a general summary and brief biographical sketches 
of the outstanding writers. The discussions of movements and trends in the public 
taste is exceptionally comprehensive and understanding. Recent literature is pre- 
sented by a series of brief biographical and critical sketches. The format is neat 
and convenient. 


Composition for College Students. By Joseph M. Thomas, Frederick A. Man- 
chester, and Franklin W. Scott. 3d ed. Macmillan. 


The present edition of Composition for College Students introduces a large body 
of illustrative material from recent literature, and makes certain alterations of 
emphasis, as in the case of the chapter on “Exposition,” where the importance of 
unity is given additional stress. Examples of the new specimens of contemporary 
writing are “Mr. Justice Holmes” in the Statesman and the Nation; “Dr. Flexner’s 
University” in the New Republic; “Electricity and Social Progress,” by Owen D. 
Young; and “The Earth and Its Future Prospects,” by Sir James Jeans. 


Poetry and Criticism of the Romantic Movement. Edited by O. J. Campbell, 
J. F. A. Pyre, and Bennett Weaver. F. S. Crofts. 


This anthology of writings of the Romantic Movement is distinguished from 
other collections of this kind by the fact that it includes fairly long excerpts from 
the prose criticism of the period. Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Hazlitt, Hunt, and DeQuincy are represented by adequate selections in prose 
and poetry. 

The Craft of Writing. By Percy Marks. Harcourt, Brace. 

These delightful, and withal shrewd, essays on the disciplines of the writing of 
prose discredit many easy generalizations about the production of literature cur- 
rently circulated in the schools of today. The discussions of writing and the student, 
the word, style, the essay, fiction, the short story, and the novel embody sound 
psychology, a sane view of the functions of literature, and a pronounced turn in 
the direction of the practical. 


Editing the Day’s News. By George C. Bastian. Revised by Leland D. Case. 
Forward by H. F. Harrington. Macmillan. 


This revision of a successful practical text in newspaper copy reading, headline 
writing, illustration, makeup, and general newspaper methods brings up to date 
the large sections of illustrations from the daily press. There is a wealth of illus- 
trative material dealing with the mechanical aspects of news writing. 


Modern Atlantic Stories. Edited with an Introduction by Charles Swain 
Thomas. Little, Brown. 


Professor Thomas’ selections in this “Atlantic Series” include twenty-four de- 
lightful tales (many of them “short-stories’) among which are “Mother Ever- 
lasting,” by Ernest Poole; “Fiddlers by the Sea,” by William Beebe; “A Ship 
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Goes Down,” by Captain George H. Grant; “20,” by A. Edward Newton; “Rushing 
the Cherokee Strip,” by Seth K. Humphrey; “To Old Boys,” by Ellery Sedgwick. 
Brief biographical sketches and interpretative notes are provided. 


Poems. By John Keats. Edited by C. W. Thomas. Long & Smith. 


A fairly complete edition of the works of John Keats containing lengthy selec- 
tions from “Sleep and Poetry” and “Endymion,” as well as the classic short poems. 
The volume includes also excerpts from the letters of John Keats and critical dis- 
cussions of poetry by Ernest de Selincourt, Robert Bridges, and A. C. Bradley. 


Writing Well. By Chester Noyes Greenough, Frank W. C. Hersey, and Harold 
L. Bruce. Macmillan. 


This revision of the text English Composition contains several new chapters, many 
new exercises, and an abundance of illustrative material not found in the earlier 
book. The three parts of the volume are: “Structure and Diction,” “Kinds of 
Writing,” and “Correct Usage.” There are useful chapters on “The Informal Essay,” 
“Criticism and Biography,” and “Controversial Writing.” 


Southern Literature. By William T. Wynn. Prentice-Hall. 


This anthology consists of poems and short prose selections from the literature of 
the South, both old and new. The volume includes an imposing list of famous 
writers: William Gilmore Simms, Henry Timrod, Sidney Lanier, Poe, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Irvin S. Cobb, Joel Chandler Harris, Julia Peterkin, and scores of lesser 
figures. The introduction contains brief essays on contemporary southern literature. 


Curtain! Edited by Virginia Church. Harper. 


A well-annotated collection of four longer and seven shorter modern plays by 
well-known British and American dramatists. A number of well-written chapters 
summarize current trends in the theater, explain the terms which the elementary 
student of the drama would regard as technical, and provide an intelligent approach 
to the contemporary study of the drama. 


Standard English Speech. By G. E. Fuhrken. Cambridge University Press. 

A scholarly, philological commentary on the English language designed for the 
use of foreign students. This volume of phonetic analysis has value as a compendium 
rather than a practical handbook. The chapters deal with such problems as “Sound 
and the Organs of Speech,” “Classification of Vowels and Consonants,” “Stress,” 
“Glides,”’ “Assimilation,” “Elision and Simplification,” and ‘Dialect Forms.” 


The Art of Speaking. By Jonathan Rigdom. Danville, Indiana: Indiana Pub- 
lishing Co. 

These discussions of the problems of public speech are readable, stimulating, and 
sound. There are fairly long chapters containing selections for oral reading and 
practical suggestions for platform behavior. 

A Book of English Literature. Edited by Franklin Bliss Snyder and Robert 

Grant Martin. Rev. ed. Macmillan. 


This attractive new edition of the Snyder-Martin anthology provides a more 
adequate representation for the more important figures in English literature. A 
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number of historical and biographical introductions have also been included. Volume 
I includes materials from the period between Beowulf and William Blake; Volume 
II, from Wordsworth to Galsworthy. The selections from the Old English are given 
both in the original and in translation. 


Extemporaneous Speaking. By Elmer W. Smith. Prentice-Hall. 


Straight thinking as a basic factor in public speaking forms the keynote of this 
practical and comprehensive text. Some of the more significant chapter headings 
are: “The Practice Stage,” “Outlining,” “Natural Endowments for Speaking,” 
“Thinking,” “Place of Emoiion,” “Preparing the Speech,” “How To Begin To 
Speak,” “How To Leave Off,” “The Language of Extemporaneous Speaking.” 


Cornell University Plays. Selected and edited by A. M. Drummond. French. 


Ten plays written by Cornell University students which have proved popular in 
their first productions by the Cornell Dramatic Club. Good dialogue and rapid nar- 
rative make these plays theatrically effective. Some of the titles included in the 
collection are: “The Soul of the Professor,” “Traffic Signals,” “The Devil Comes 
to Town,” “Yea Variety,” and “Sharp Practices.” 


Carolina Folk Comedies. By Frederick H. Koch. French. 


A fourth series of Carolina folk plays containing eight comedies, all by student 
authors in the University of North Carolina courses in playwriting. Although all 
these attempt to interpret the locality faithfully, there is a considerabie variety of 
characters and settings treated—mountaineers, fishermen, farm hands, the planta- 


tion, the Negro, and the stories drawn from the old folk tales. 


The American High School 
English Classics 


FILMSLIDES and 
GLASS SLIDES 


Edited by 


Raymond I. Haskell, M.A., Ph.D. 
Head of Department of English, Girard College 
Philadelphia 


This set of filmslides and glass slides, with 
Teacher’s Manuals, has been carefully 
prepared from new materials. The pic- 
tures and manuals have been arranged to 
enable the pupil to assimilate readily the 
background of a classic, the real signifi- 
cance of the content, the human dimen- 
sions of the characters, the deeper realities 
of the plot and the detailed beauties of 
the setting. 
Send for further information. 


JAMES C. MUIR & CO. 


10 South 18th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Actual Material 


for Classroom Use | | 


PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH PROJECTS 


for the High School 
By HELEN I. DAVIS 


Material actually worked out in ordinary public high | 
school classrooms. Fresh stimulation on every phase | 
of high schoo! English. | 

800. Cloth. 234 pp. Ilius. $1.75 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 W. 45th Se. NEW YORK 


THE SUPREME TEST 


of good teaching in literature is found in the free 
reading of pupils. 


THE SKINNER 
Cumulative Reading Record 


will enable you to detect at a glance the successes 
and shortcomings of your methods. 


A measuring instrument A teaching device 


Free sample on request 


211 West 68th Street 


| 
| 


Chicago, Illinois | 
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